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THE t2BRin teh 
Editorially Speaking 


On the fingers of one hand you could 
have numbered, ten years ago, the theatres 
—little and big, art, or experimental or pro- 
gressive, or whatever they cared to call them- 
selves—that had left the safe lines of com- 
merce and started out to make a career for 
themselves and for the artists who worked 
in them. Whatever possessed anybody at 
that time to think that there might be ma- 
terial in such a movement for a magazine 
of its own, it is almost impossible to con- 
ceive. There were not half a dozen men in 
America writing intelligently about the 
theatre; there were not half a dozen design- 
ers whose work was worth note; not half 
a dozen adventurous producers to start on 
tlieir way the playwrights that now double 
their number each year to make our larger 
creative group. You need to know Sheldon 
Cheney and his pioneer spirit to realize why 
THEATRE Arts exists. Certainly, we should 
never have started such a magazine in 1916, 

Then the War came and the subscription 
list of THEATRE Arts retired almost to the 
pxssing point. But the idea of the part the 
theatre might play in our national life grew. 
And the theatre artists of all kinds grew 
to know each other and to gather under the 
banner of THEATRE Arts. With thirty-two 
paid subscribers for the January issue of 
1918, THEATRE Arts started a new course. 

And little by little as an increasing re- 
spect for the American theatre spread over 
the world, THEATRE Arts carried its message 
forward. Now every important producer 
abroad reads it regularly. Foreign critics pay 
for their subscriptions. The mailing list in- 
cludes Raratonga, in the Pacific Ocean; Cape 
Town, China, Sweden, Australia, and more 
subscribers in Japan than in Chicago. 

\nd yet, right here at the centre of Amer- 
ica’s producing life, THEATRE ARTS is not 
krown to everyone as it should be. Just 
this month a letter came from one of 
America’s most cultivated, most progressive 
actors, saying, “I have seen your paper for 
the first time. I find it terse, searching, an 
astonishingly absorbing, stimulating, and 
useful document of the theatre. I am glad 
to enclose my subscription.” How can we, 
this year, bring THeatre Arts to the at- 
tention of every man and woman who loves 
the theatre? Tell us how, please, and help 
us. 

THEATRE Arts started with an emphasis 
on stage design, because there was no other 
magazine at that time that would consider 
the stage designer among the artists. Un- 
fortunately it still labors somewhat under 
that handicap and is often spoken of as a 


magazine of the visual arts, in spite of the 
fact that it has had enough articles on the 
technique of acting to make several books, 
enough of theatre architecture to change the 
trend of small theatre building in the coun- 
try, and that it has been in the forefront 
always with accounts of new playwrights 
and schools of playwriting. It published 
not only Copeau’s and Stark Young’s first 
long plays, but Eugene O’Neill’s Dreamy Kid 
and The Emperor Jones, plays by Piran- 
dello, Alfred Kreymborg, Paul Green, Zoe 
Akins, Franz Molnar, Padraic Colum, etc. 
It has published all the news of the pub- 
lished books on the theatre, and a fine argu- 
mentative series on diction and the American 
English. When you add this to the fact that 
its pages are a record of the production of 
the last ten years, all over the world, it does 
indicate how the growing pressure for a 
finer, rounder, truer, more beautiful theatre 
has impressed itself upon us and expressed 
itself through the pages of THEATRE Arts 
MonTHLY. 

All of which means, of course, that both 
the responsibilities and the opportunities of 
the magazine are increasing enormously. 
During all the life of THEATRE Arts, there 
has not, for example, been an article on 
George Bernard Shaw. Why? Simply be- 
cause there has never been room enough to 
cover the obvious fields of dramatic interest 
which others were covering and could cover 
as well as we could. But, more and more, 
artists, workers and lovers of the theatre are 
leoking to the files of THEATRE ARTs to give 
them a complete report of our theatre life, 
its backgrounds and its foregrounds. The 
magazine must be at once a record and a 
prophecy. So the tenth year begins with 
fin> new promises, with the hope of further 
articles on Indian dramatic art, as good as 
the one by D. H. Lawrence on the Hopi 
Snake Dance, a series on the Negro’s contri- 
bution to the American theatre and the con- 
tribution of drama to Negro life by Alain 
Locke, a review of The English Language in 
America by Professor C. B. Grandgent, a 
rebuilding of our early comedv in the person 
of Harrigan, one of Velona Pilcher’s amaz- 
ingly gav and amazingly informing articles 
on the day when Uncle Tom’s Cabin went 
to Cedarsville, reproductions of a remark- 
able series of designs by Inigo Jones, 
through the courtesy of the Duke of Devon- 
shire, and, following Jones back to Italy, 
a series of equally fine Bibienas. And s9% 
from all the worlds of the theatre and all 
the theatres of the world, the best we can 
cull of their past, the best we can learn of 
their hopes for the future. 
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Frances Hubbard Flaherty 


A ScENE FROM MOANA 
Robert J. Flaherty’s new motion picture of Samoan life. 
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INDIAN SUMMER IN OUR 
THEATRE 


By JOHN MASON BROWN 


T the same time that Walter Hampden’s melancholy Dane 
A=: to be seen on Broadway another Hamlet came to judg- 
ment. The new production was the much-heralded Hamlet in 
Modern Dress, in which New York, following the lead of Sir Barry 
Jackson in London, decided to experiment with Shakespeare in con- 
temporary clothes. The experiment had the rare merit of bringing 
Hamlet before an audience so that it could be relished as a play in- 
stead of being venerated as a classic. The stretches between soliloquies 
became as alive as the soliloquies, and the chief concern became very 
rightly, not how would Basil Sydney read such and such a speech 
or handle such and such a scene, but what would Hamlet do, and 
what would happen to him. The Bardolaters, as Shaw once termed 
the too ardent followers of Shakespeare, who came to jeer at dese- 
cration, remained to sit silent before a play the full thrills of which 
they had not guessed before. In spite of its scenes of power, how- 
ever, the modern Hamlet was a disappointment. Too much impor- 
tance seemed attached to its modern dress, and too little to the spirit 
of its direction. The cocktails, and cigarettes, and dinner jackets 
that found their way into the production were forgotten almost be- 
fore the curtain was up. These accessories were not enough to mod- 
ernize Hamlet, however. The experiment needed a director with a 
vigorous inventiveness, who could discard the traditional “business” 
which has grown up for the play, and substitute action fitted to 
modern life and thought, as well as to modern dress. The positions 
that Mr. Light assigned his actors varied but little from the positions 
Mr. Hampden had assigned to his. The mad scene offers an illus- 
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tration of the “old school” tradition at work. It seems to say “the 
mad scene is Ophelia’s one big scene. We will give her the stage.” 
And so the King, the Queen, and Laertes sat attentively in a semi- 
circle, and gave the stage to Ophelia. Not once did the Queen move 
to quiet her, and not once did any protective gesture stamp Gertrude 
asa woman. She sat immobile before the bawdy singing of a deluded 
child without a change of face, or of heart, as though bawdy ballads 
were the daily bread of modern queens. Mr. Light was inclined 
to keep his players standing, and seemed blind to the intimacies that 
spring from seated characters, who talk informally across a table. 
Again and again throughout the performance one wished for “busi- 
ness” and movements that were lacking, quick humanizing gestures, 
or sudden crossings suited to the prose handling of the verse. It 
was not Mr. Light’s direction that gave what fire there was to this 
Hamlet. It was the manner in which the cast modernized their read- 
ing, without killing the beauty of the blank verse. Basil Sydney, 
though sometimes dangerously “stagey” and given to familiar Ham- 
let posturings, played the closet scene, and the speech to the players, 
in particular, so that new light shimmered from beneath the lines. 
He was aided by Adrienne Morrison’s Gertrude, which, in its earlier 
scenes, managed to be contemporary without loss of dignity. Ernest 
Lawford’s Polonius, though original in its conception and well at 
odds with time-honored traditions, was too rushed to make its points 
completely. The Ophelia of Helen Chandler revealed the sad mo- 
notony settling upon her as an actress. Frederick W. Jones’ settings, 
like James Light’s direction, disappointed by dodging modernity. 
Though uneven, they were simple and ingenious, and designed with 
an eye to cutting down intermissions. But their sombre blackness 
detracted from Hamlet rather than offering him a background 
against which he could stand out in sharp contrast. Even half mod- 
ernized as this Hamlet was, it offered excitements unknown to most 
academic productions. Completely done, it would have ceased to 
be a mere novelty, smacking suspiciously of a publicity feat, and 
have made a serious contribution to our Shakespearean traditions. 
Asking for completeness in a production of the present season 
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appears to be asking too much. Where one director has faltered in 
bringing the zest of modernity to Hamlet, several directors have 
failed in bringing the elegance of a period to the many costume 
plays the month has seen. None failed more sadly than Hamilton 
MacFadden, to whose hands a dramatization of Sabatini’s The 
Carolinian was entrusted. The play needed the sureties of old-time 
swash-buckling to cover its faults and was given only unmodulated 
violence. What might have saved it in the way of carefully ordered 
crescendoes and expert pacing was denied it by both Mr. MacFad- 
den and Sidney Blackmer. The problems offered a director by such 
a melodrama are only familiar theatre problems, unlike those which 
faced Robert Milton when he was called in to direct The Last Night 
of Don Juan for the Greenwich Village Theatre. Fantasy is a test 
which directors are forced to meet all too rarely on Broadway, but 
its demands are seldom as exacting as they are in this Rostand play, 
where engaging but undramatized ideas follow fast upon one another. 
Don Juan boasts to the Devil of his conquests, and tears up his list 
of them, letting the wind carry its scraps into the Grand Canal. In 
their place a thousand and three gondolas return, bringing as many 
shadows of his triumphs. Don Juan is unable to recognize even one 
of them beneath her mask, unable because, as the White Shadow 
points out, he has never really loved any of them. If only once he 
could love sincerely he would be saved from hell. But Don Juan 
can not. He is too shallow and too vain. Unable to save himself, 
he is sentenced to be a character in a puppet show and he goes to 
his doom with the mad cry “I’ll make them laugh” on his lips. 
Though Rostand’s ideas are charming in a literary way, one feels 
that the whole attempt falls short of accomplishment in the theatre. 
Even Sidney Howard’s spirited translation and the fantastic rococo 
settings of James Reynolds were unable to rescue the play from a 
deep and slumberous dullness. The production of Robert Milton 
was loving in its attention to detail but painful in the slowness of its 
tempo. The fantasy was broken in upon by the reality of the Shad- 
ows in their continual crossings and recrossings as Don Juan at- 
tempted to identify them, just as the production was thrown off its 
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course by the inadequacy of Stanley Logan to sustain the difficulties 
presented by Don Juan. Augustin Duncan, so close to perfection 
in Vildrac’s The Pilgrimage, which was offered as a curtain-raiser, 
fell far from it in his genial and desultory playing of the Devil. 
When the coaches of my lord and milady rumbled up to the door 
of the Inn in The Man With a Load of Mischief it seemed as if 
the present season was to come to life at last. Costume romance as 
deft as a modern dramatist has spun it and dialogue as limpid as 
has fallen to contemporary players were waiting to become alive. 
But life was denied because for the most part the play and the per- 
formance were separate entities which rarely fused. Ashley Dukes’ 
play is an artificial comedy, with philosophy, wit, and poetry shining 
through the cadence of its lines to whip its intrigues and ironies into 
distinguished form. A Nobleman with his Man and a Lady with 
her Maid have slipped away from the card tables of a dissipated 
prince and met at a deserted inn. Their meeting becomes a contest 
of wits, in which stratagems emerge from stratagems. My lord is 
certain that this is “A world of appearances,” and, holding to his 
conceit to the end, is deceived by both the Lady and the Man, who 
escape together, leaving his Lordship with only baffled schemes and 
the Landlord’s reckoning as his winnings from the encounter. The 
high spirits and the crystal clarity of the writing require a like radi- 
ance in the playing if they are to be caught at all. They necessitate 
artifice backed by an unswerving technical certainty. In New York, 
unfortunately, The Man With a Load of Mischief was foiled at 
its beginning by a cast which caught the lustre of the comedy 
only at intermittent moments. Robert Lorraine as the Lord most 
nearly approximated the gallant archness of the text. ‘The quiet 
wit of his man-servant was only hinted at in Ralph Forbes’ perform- 
ance, which, for all of its sincerity, was distractingly immature. To 
the Lady, of which Fay Compton has made such a success in London, 
Ruth Chatterton brought a brittle and obvious manner of playing, 
which, though better than Miss Chatterton’s acting for some time, 
stood clearly in the way of the play. Miss Chatterton bound down 
the gay artifice of Milady to a theory of repression and naturalism, 
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The action of The Last Night of Don Juan takes place in 
the glamorous Venice of the decadent Rococo period. In 
his settings for the recent production of Edmond Rostand’s 
play at the Greenwich Village Theatre, James Reynolds 
colorfully suggested the deep blue of the Venetian sky in 
the background, and the atmosphere of the Grand Canal, 
from which emerge the spectres of Don Juan’s paramours. 
The puppet booth, which is seen at the right of the present 
illustration, was a thing of extravagantly tinselled detail. 
The costumes, designed by Millia Davenport, aided in this 
imaginative evocation of the Venice of Casanova, Goldoni, 
and Carlo Gozzi. 
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In his settings for the Theatre Guild’s production of A4ndrocles and the Lion, 
Miguel Covarrubias again exhibits his uncanny power of satiric penetration. 
The opening scene, in which Androcles meets the Lion, is a jungle of tropical 
intensity and luxuriance in form and color, and the extravagant humor of 
Bernard Shaw’s lines is paralleled by the audacity of the young Mexican’s 
challenge to eyes habituated to realistic conventions in the theatre. The 
Covarrubias settings mark an exultant liberation from the dogmas of realism, 
which, when Granville Barker first produced the comedy a decade ago at 
Wallack’s, still reigned in the American theatre. There is gayety in these 
settings, yet a gayety disciplined and defined by the atmosphere of the comedy. 
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which refused to adjust itself to the contrary tempers of the piece, 
and obstructed its enjoyment. 

The life denied to Mr. Dukes’ play was given to Mr. Sheridan’s 
The School for Scandal in many of the ensemble scenes of Hubert 
Druce’s production. Beatrice Terry and Florence Edney as Lady 
Sneerwell and Mrs. Candour set the pace, playing high comedy with 
a gentle and unlabored ease. But the focal scenes of this old comedy, 
the scenes with Sir Peter and the screen scene for instance, found 
an impediment in Mrs. Insull’s Lady Teazle. Where she could have 
learned the true manners of high comedy from Miss Terry, Mrs. 
Insull insisted upon acting in what sometimes passes as the grand 
manner. She was coquettishness itself, with each gesture carried to 
a double completion, and each nod made with a consciousness of 
how telling it was. Not content with holding the stage, Mrs. Insull 
also held up the play by killing the humor of the screen scene, and 
acting it with the measured and sobbing voice of Magda. 

The one costume comedy of the month to reach the stage without 
frustration and with anything like a completeness of effect was the 
Theatre Guild production of Androcles and the Lion. The Man 
of Destiny, which preceded it as a curtain raiser, found Clare Eames 
pitifully miscast as the Lady and Tom Powers falling far short 
of Napoleon. Given an unsteady performance the defects of the 
play leaped into prominence and made one wonder why anything at 
all was needed to fill out an evening when Androcles, one of the most 
irrepressible of Shavian satires, was on the bill. Working with the 
meagre tale of Androcles removing the thorn from the lion’s paw 
only to have his kindness rewarded by the lion in the arena, Shaw 
builds his comedy with the simplicity of a fable. Christians, martyrs, 
fops, husbands, humanitarians and Imperial Caesar are all poked fun 
at with endless glee. From the ranks of the huddled Christians 
Clare Eames’ Lavinia, Henry Travers’ Androcles, and Orville Cald- 
well’s militant Ferrovius stand forth, to be met by Tom Powers’ 
Captain and Edward Robinson’s sleek Caesar. The gaiety of both 
the writing and the playing is backed, if not topped, by the abundant 
good humor of Miguel Covarrubias’ settings. They are painted in 
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bold strokes and bold colors, establishing a background not dissimilar 
to a primitive for the historically minded, and very like the gayest 
of gay cartoons for those seeking satire. They bear the stamp of a 
vivid personality, turning to stage settings as the painter turns to 
his canvas, and using his gifts well for theatrical purposes. 

The month, in which English importations have almost exceeded 
their quota, was brightened by Frederick Lonsdale’s The Last of 
Mrs. Cheyney, which presented a curious and diverting hodge-podge 
of dramatic methods. Around the skeleton of a stereotyped crook 
play Mr. Lonsdale builds both crisp dialogue and amusing satire. 
The plot makes familiar demands of both its burglar lady and its 
lordly hero. They must have fallen in love with one another, when 
he finds out that she is more than a society woman. He must take 
the blame, but she must have the courage to confess her guilt. In 
the final act we must be assured that we have seen the last of that side 
of Mrs. Cheyney, because she is now to marry none other than Lord 
Arthur Dilling, who has always been rather unconventional. Life 
being what it is, and the theatre being the theatre, we accept the 
author’s gay nonsense without a question, but accept it mainly because 
of the performances of Ina Claire and Roland Young. 

Also from England, though very different in its nature, was Young 
Woodley, in which John Van Druten renounced the trivialities pleas- 
ing to Mr. Lonsdale to interest himself in the awakening of sex. in 
a young boy at an English public school. In presenting his problem 
Mr. Van Druten stumbles on to no novel ground by having Woodley 
fall in love with the bored young wife of his schoolmaster. Nor has 
the writing of the scenes in which the seniors talk of sex any real 
distinction. They are awkward, obvious, and inhibited. But in 
moments that Woodley is with his friend (so quietly played by 
Edward Crandall), or with Mrs. Simmons or his father the writing 
has a poignant and deep-cutting restraint. In particular, his mute 
goodbye to Anger, when Woodley has been expelled, and the pa- 
rental shyness that overtakes Woodley’s father when he tries to discuss 
the affair with his son have an honest and simple power. Power is 
given to the play as a whole, so that its frequent fumblings are cov- 
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ered over by the performance of Glenn Hunter as Woodley. Mr. 
Hunter has had to fight against the ready laughter that audiences 
remembering him in Merton and Clarence have brought to the 
theatre. He does this by never stretching the grotesqueries of youth 
for comic purposes. Instead he holds them in, and uses them as 
means to pathos, so that Young Woodley is lifted into one of the most 
interesting offerings of the present season. 

Though the Actors’ Theatre and the Stagers put both The Wild 
Duck and Rosmersholm in period costume last season, Eva Le Gal- 
lienne decided to experiment with The Master Builder in Modern 
Dress at special matinees during the month. Contemporary clothes 
and even the driving radiance that Miss Le Gallienne brought to 
Hilda were unable to hide the vintage of the play. The Master 
Builder came late in Ibsen’s life, and showed him leaving the realism 
of his middle period to return to his earlier and more imaginative 
writing. It is puzzling and repetitious, clouded in the emphasis of 
its theme, and unsparing in its stress of false leads. Trouble does 
not come from its painting of Halvard Solness, who has held on to 
his title of Master Builder by trampling young talents underfoot. 
Instead it arises with Hilda and her frenzied faith in Solness. For 
Hilda seems many things, and few true things, except as a symbol 
of Youth. Being too young for Solness to fear, she is admitted into 
his confidence, only to undo him. Miss Le Gallienne endowed her 
Hilda with a modern spirit as interesting to watch as it was foreign 
to Ibsen’s original intention. 

American playwrights, too, have contributed to the month’s dull- 
ness and its interest, to be thwarted in production or to be honored 
by production. There were the usual routine pieces, tokening week- 
ends in Atlantic City, which choke our stages. There was, for 
example, Naughty Cinderella to limit Irene Bordoni’s gifts to a 
French farce which could hardly have taken more than half of a 
Sunday to write, though sitting through it seemed to occupy a full 
week-end; and Easy Come, Easy Go, which betrayed Owen Davis 
turning to hack work with little facility and much labor. There 
was Don Mullally forsaking the promise made by the middle acts 
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of Conscience to write Laff That Off, advice that in this case was 
hard to follow, and Solid Ivory, by Theodore Westman, Jr., which 
attempted to do for baseball what The Poor Nut had done for track. 
The doldrums of this so-called commercial fare were not the limits 
of the American contribution, however. One native playwright, 
Em Jo Basshe, turned to expressionism, but failed to do anything 
except write a bad play in its freer form. The muddy and blind 
efforts of Adam Solitaire were justified only by the opportunities 
they gave Cleon Throckmorton to achieve illusion on the cramped 
stage of the Provincetown. Fifteen scenes followed one another 
without revealing the full character of the unfortunate Stafford, 
whose life was ruined for no better reason that that a dime fortune 
telling book frowned on the eleventh of November as a birthday. 
At the end of the fifteen scenes the attitude of the author toward 
his subject was no more clearly revealed than at the beginning. 
Two American plays which stood out from the month’s back- 
ground of mediocrity were In a Garden and Lucky Sam McCarver. 
In a Garden showed Philip Barry putting the superficial smartness 
of You and I and The Youngest behind him. What had been sim- 
mering in them as a facility for glib speech bubbles over into high 
comedy handled with a ripened ability in In a Garden. Mr. Barry 
probes into the question of literature as opposed to life, and sets 
spinning a situation and a discussion suggestive of Pirandello. He 
presents a playwright who is confident that life conforms to the rules 
and motivations he has found convenient and true in literature. The 
playwright finds himself enmeshed in a situation in life that he has 
toyed with as a literary idea. He believes that the logic he has used 
to motivate the puppets in his plot will be duplicated in situation 
in his home. But he has not taken actual people into account, nor 
remembered how his wife frets under the rationality be assigns to 
every action. She wants to act upon impulse for once without regard 
for a dictating cause. In the ensuing conflict between the play- 
wright’s idea of what ought to happen in literature and what does 
happen in life, In a Garden finds its action. Though the play is 
steadily cerebral, it is not denied felicities of wit and pathos. Its 
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The most memorable scene in Adam Solitaire, the initial 
production of the season at the Provincetown Playhouse, 
was this one of a small sector of a great New York bridge 
which, in Em Jo Basshe’s excessively expressionistic drama, 
collapses under the hapless protagonist Stafford. ‘This set- 
ting was a triumph of ingenuity on the part of its de- 
signer, Cleon Throckmorton. The structure of the bridge, 
its steel trusses and heavy cables, the very thrust of its 
arch, were evocatively suggested by the use of ordinary 
rope. And when, in accordance with the arbitrary exi- 
gencies of the author, the bridge collapses, this effect is 
achieved by the dropping of the rope silhouette. 
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Donald Mitchell Oenslager, whose designs for Sooner and 
Later at the Neighborhood Playhouse and for Galsworthy’s 
A Bit of Love produced by the Actors’ Theatre attracted 
attention last season, has contributed two richly satirical 
sets for Morals, the Ludwig Thoma comedy produced by 
the Actors’ Theatre. This setting for the first and third 
acts is a sort of monument of red plush respectability. 
Nothing in the way of architectural atrocity and decorative 
crime seems to have been omitted to emphasize the horrors 
of the stuffy middle class hypocrisy so savagely lampooned 
by the eminent author. The period is of twenty-five years 
ago, and Mr. O6enslager proves himself a malicious ar- 
cheologist of our immediate past. Costumes by Fania 
Mindell complete a picturesque reconstruction of the period 


of 1900. 
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weaknesses lie in the complications of its exposition, the occasional 
meanderings of its discussion, and the utter impotency of its final 
curtain. Its strength comes from the provocative power of both the 
situation and the dialogue. Throughout, Mr. Barry stubbornly re- 
fuses to assist an audience by any “big scenes” to fortify an intellec- 
tual with an emotional interest. The production Arthur Hopkins 
has given In a Garden, though often muffled in its diction, is helpful 
in creating and sustaining an unusual mood. Laurette Taylor, play- 
ing the difficult part of the wife, shares with Mr. Barry the distinc- 
tions of the evening. She sees deep into her revolts and inconsis- 
tencies, and manages them so that the alacrity of their transitions 
offers few difficulties in the theatre. 

Lucky Sam McCarver, which lasted but briefly on Broadway, 
showed an advance in Sidney Howard as a playwright which made 
it difficult to believe that he had written They Knew What They 
Wanted only a season ago. Casting aside the easier and safer forms 
of theatre plotting, he presented “four episodes in the rise of a typi- 
cal New Yorker.” If they concerned the rise of one New Yorker, 
they included the fall of another; for Mr. Howard was not inter- 
ested in one character alone. He was equally interested in the ruth- 
less ambitions of the self-made Sam McCarver and the whims and 
personal code of the Carlotta Ashe he marries. Before either could 
be understood, they must be set against each other as foils. Each 
has virtues mixed with failings. Sam has his tenderness as well as 
his cruelties; Carlotta her cruelties as well as her tenderness. She 
has the aristocratic pride her birth has given her, just as Sam has 
the eager determination for self-advancement that his humble origin 
has given him. Their codes are as different as the worlds from which 
they have sprung. Where Carlotta was at first necessary to Sam as 
a means by which he could advance from the night-club he owned 
to the sphere in which she moves, she becomes later a dead weight 
holding back his progress. The twisted society into which she intro- 
duces him in Venice is neither what he needs nor what he wants. 
Having profited by his alliance as far as it is possible, he discards 
both Carlotta and her world so finally that in the last act he can 
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leave immediately after her death to keep an important business 
engagement. Mr. Howard’s transitions from act to act baffled an 
audience expecting a more usual theatre procedure. Even if the 
gaps had not been great, the quick shifts in mood within the single 
scenes were not sufficiently pointed in the writing to satisfy audiences 
trained by Channing Pollock. The relations of Burton, the broker, 
to Carlotta were not always clearly established, and the sudden ap- 
pearance of Carlotta’s first husband at the palace in Venice, though 
it gave the full background of Carlotta’s past, led one to expect a more 
direct dramatic use to be made of him. Though there were moments 
of apparent perplexity in the writing of Lucky Sam McCarver, there 
was no moment of compromise. From beginning to end, the play 
swept forward with an unflinching and brutal truth, espousing no 
side and championing no point of view. The frankness and the 
honesty of the play were caught in the performance. John Crom- 
well’s Sam fell into none of the tempting over-stressings that ex-prize 
fighters are heir to in the theatre. It was cold and warm, cruel and 
kind, at the same time, and as eloquent in its mute moments as in its 
spoken lines. To Carlotta, Clare Eames brought her rich intelli- 
gence and her extraordinary mask, through which thoughts shine as 
clearly as they do in words. The rest of the cast combined with the 
settings of Jo Mielziner to make Lucky Sam McCarver one of the 
few productions of this season to reach the stage without the frustra- 
tions in writing, acting, setting or direction which overtake and 
undo so much of our effort in the theatre. 
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In planning the stage for the Théatre du Marais in Brussels, René 
Moulaert, the energetic young architect-designer-director, has suc- 
cessfully solved a complex problem. His theatre was to be devoted 
to a repertory policy, with a widely varied program of plays requir- 
ing constant changes in decorative scheme. Pictured here is the 
“stripped” stage of the Marais theatre. It will be noted that it is 
a descendant of the stage of the Théatre du Vieux Colombier which 
was housed for several seasons at the Garrick Theatre in New York. 
M. Moulaert’s theatre has indeed been a Belgian counterpart of the 
Vieux Colombier, and M. Jacques Copeau has coéperated not only in 
an advisory capacity with M. Moulaert and his associates, but has 
given in the Marais an interesting series of readings from the Greek 
tragedies and from Shakespeare. 











This scene from M. René Moulaert’s production of Mae- 
terlinck’s Sister Beatrice at the Théatre du Marais illus- 
trates how, with the utmost economy of properties, by 
variations made possible by changes in the proscenium 
arch and the use of different stage levels, gradations of 
mood and contrast in periods may be evoked. ‘The réper- 
toire of the Moulaert enterprise ranges all the way from 
such contemporary plays as Sutton Vane’s Outward Bound 
or Rosso di San Secondo’s Marionette che Passione to 
Shakespeare’s Tempest and the classics of the French drama. 





One of the more daring of René Moulaert’s projects is his 
design for The Tempest. He has re-created in its entirety 
Prospero’s magic island. By a carefully constructed series 
of planes, prisms, and solids, all set on a revolving platform, 
and a suggestion of the “yellow sands,” he turns this three- 
dimensional “set’’ on a pivot, and conducts his audiences 
without delay or interruption through the rapid changes 
of scene necessitated by the swift flight of Shakespeare’s 
imagination. 











René Moulaert is a man of many moods and varied talents. He has 
not confined his efforts to the so-called “art” theatre, nor to purely 
architectural designs. Recognizing that the music-hall, or vaude- 
ville, offers fascinating possibilities and stimulation to the imagina- 
tive artist in the theatre, M. Moulaert has designed a series of 
settings for music-hall “turns.” These settings, simply and sharply 
geometrical, are nevertheless practical and effective in emphasizing 
the peculiar quality of the performer. The design for a trapeze 
performer, here reproduced, admirably concentrates attention on the 
act, instead of distracting the interest of the audience. It is to be 
hoped that M. Moulaert will be encouraged to continue in this field, 
which offers such possibilities for creative originality. 


So} 


ACTORS AND BEGGARS 


By ROBERT LITTELL 


EAR after year the cry goes up: “Give us better actors.” 
And year after year the actors are about the same. Not sur- 


prising, when one stops to recall the actors one has known, 
what they say to one another, and what they do in their spare time. 
They have lots of spare time, poor boys and girls. The average 
play runs about six weeks, and the average actor is lucky to be cast 
in three plays a year. I insist upon the importance of the word 
“average.” The average actor is the one you don’t particularly 
notice or remember. From his ranks emerges, with melancholy 
rarity, the occasional talent, who is one out of a hundred. The 
other hundreds spend their lives chasing jobs, getting into plays 
which close in a few weeks, chasing jobs, and talking, talking, talk- 
ing with all the others who are chasing jobs. Did you ever listen 
to the shop exchanged by actors? It is the most depressing trade 
gossip in the world. If they were salesmen, or truck-drivers or 
cashier-ladies one would not care, but these people are artists; they 
are occupied in one of the most subtle and exciting imaginative 
pursuits there is to be found. 


Her show closed in Boston. . . . I asked him for a hundred 
a week, and I got it... . What’s Zella doing now? Not really? 
Did you like the play? . . . It was interesting. . . . How did you 
like Joe? ... His makeup was coming off. ... I went to see 
Hopkins. .. . We opened in Stamford. ... There’s a place I 
know where you can get real beer... . She’s a darling.... We 
opened cold. . . . The house was all paper. . . . He’s terrible. . . . 
I spent all morning sitting in that office. . . . But Equity wouldn’t 
back me up. .. . We close tomorrow. ... Anything doing with 
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Belasco? ... She and I dressed together in Buffalo. ... Sixty 
a week. . . . We closed last night... . 

And Lord, the little dreary parties in hotel bedrooms, the rem- 
iniscences, the half-bottles of gin, the blue shirts, the trips to the 
agencies, the readings aloud from Variety, the combination break- 
fast-lunch, and the everlasting gossip, gossip, gossip. Do these people 
enjoy their craft? One is compelled to answer “No.” Do they work 
at it when they are not paid for doing so? Very rarely. Do they 
talk about exploring it? Do they try to find out what every-day life 
can add to it? Do they ever act without being members of a cast? 
Apparently not. 

And both they and we who go to see them wonder why the average 
performance tastes so stalely of the theatre, of that special atmos- 
phere at once so alluring and so sheltered from the breezes that blow 
through life. We wonder why there is usually something stuffy 
about theatrical porformances, something occultly dreary which 
rustles, like a dead wind, through the dry leaves of derivative ges- 
tures and rubber-stamp intonations. ‘These people are not neces- 
sarily bad actors, but they have learned their tricks from the tricks 
of others, and tuned their voices to the echoes still lingering in the 
wings. Try as he may with a new role, the cards are stacked against 
the actor. All the other roles he has ever heard or played go on 
rumbling in his head. Be he never so conscientious, the clothes 
which he puts on at dress rehearsal will still smell of Eaves. 

The best actors of all have never been seen on the stage. Some 
of them are insurance agents, others are salesmen, lawyers, confi- 
dence men, or even street-car conductors. Oliver Herford once per- 
formed a feat beyond the powers of any actor. He convinced a 
book-agent who called to sell him a new edition of the Bible that 
he had never heard of the book. To be sure, this required over 
half an hour, or nearly the length of an act. But it would have 
been worth the price of a ticket to the Follies to witness. Feats 
almost as difficult, though hardly as original, are being pulled off 
every day, though not on the stage. The average actor would find 
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it no easy matter to convince you and me that he was anything but 
an actor. Nor is it a simulation that he would enjoy. 

In Stanislavsky’s extraordinary account of his own life, he de- 
scribes how he and his friends, all of them desperately fond of 
amateur theatricals, would both amuse and improve themselves by 
dressing up as beggars and going down to the railroad station to 
panhandle coppers from the crowd. If they were kicked out, the 
experiment was a success, otherwise they had failed in their acting. 
Would your average American actor dream of selling pencils on 
the subway as a step to a higher art, or even a higher salary? Not 
he. Stanislavsky’s advice to try such experiments with real life, 
while he might see its theatrical advantages, would seem to him triv- 
ial and undignified. He prefers to continue in his little groove 
where the smell of grease paint never leaves his nostrils—in a nar- 
row world whose characteristic activity reminds one of the desert 
islanders taking in each other’s washing. 

If the average actor really wants to get somewhere, he ought to 
work in that spare time of which he is forced to have so much. The 
plays he is going to be in, if they are much good, will be about life. 
They are growing to be more and more about life, and American 
life, too. If he does not try to behave like all sorts of Americans 
he will be left behind. The idea ought to catch his fancy, for it 
would be very good fun as well as useful. It might, of course, in- 
volve sacrifice, for he would be obliged to forego the gossip of the 
Rialto, and for his stunts he would have no audience but himself. 
A crowd of people who think you are exactly what you are pretend- 
ing to be does not constitute an audience. And the actor would be 
pretending for the increase and laughter of his own soul alone. 

What vistas this opens toward the reconstruction of the theatre 
which is in all our dreams. Actors so in love with their craft that 
they will give to it out of the surplus of their lives, and so in love 
with life that their craft will seem to them a path toward the dis- 
covery of life’s riches. Actors taking the part of white-wings on the 
city streets in order to acquire and understand the gestures of the’ 
lowly. Actors in small bands of pavement singers, raggedly dis- 
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guised for the purpose of making passers-by believe in their cracked 
voices and tenement-saddened eyes. Actors as barbers, striking the 
client dumb with rage at their heartfelt, reiterated advocacy of the 
only tonic that will keep hair on the head. Actors as confidence men, 
selling, with richer persuasiveness than you ever see on the stage, 
Battery Park to the yokel from up-state. Actors as Greeks, aping 
the shoe-shine dialect until they almost get pulled for lack of license. 
Actors as low brows, convincing unwitting fellow-members at the 
Lambs that they never heard of Ethel Barrymore. Actors as—oh, 
anything but actors out of a job. 

But speaking quite seriously, there are few ways of getting nearer 
to life, and not so very many methods of escaping the meshes of the 
theatre’s indoor and second-hand tradition. We are probably mak- 
ing an exorbitant demand in asking actors to work overtime for the 
sake of their own souls. Yet something like Stanislavsky’s prescrip- 
tion must be followed if the theatre is to answer the calls made on it 
by life. The actor’s self-consciousness that he is an actor, and his 
inability to step out of that role, is the greatest curse at present. 

Did you ever see professional actors trying, along with amateurs, 
to take part in charades—that last dwindling survival, in this age of 
the Shuberts, the movie and the radio, of a theatrical art of improvi- 
sation which was once so fertile and so alive? ‘They are terrible. 
They can’t do it. They are stiff, self-conscious and uninventive, and 
compared with gifted amateurs they strike one as all tied up inside 
themselves, longing for the keys which unlock freedom and spon- 
taneity, but half afraid to look for them. They remain professionals. 
If only they could unbend. If only they could melt for a moment 
into something quite unlike themselves. If only, like Stanislavsky, 
they would practice begging at the railway station, hoping to be good 
enough once in a while to get kicked off the platform. 
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THE SOUND OF ENGLISH 
By WINDSOR P. DAGGETT 


“QO, it came o’er my ear like a sweet sound 
That breathes upon a bank of violets, 
Stealing and giving odour.” 
—Twelfth Night. 
HE sweet sound that touched Orsino’s ear was not in reality 
a sound but a passage in sound composition. It was a single 
sound only in terms of harmony and unity of feeling. The 
musical scale gives the sounds of music. It can hardly be said to 
give the sound of music. In the same way, the vowel qualities and 
scheme of consonants can give the sounds of English, but the sound 
of English comes only in word composition where the quality of the 
language can be felt. Musical education can develop to a certain 
extent on the sounds of music, language education can develop to a 
certain extent on the sounds of language. But there is no artist in 
either field until he has learned the sound of music and the sound 
of language. The scale and the single sounds come first in the order 
of education, but they can never stand alone. Studying the sounds 
of English and the sound of English must be complementary and 
interchanging processes. 

The foreigner who begins to study English is told that there are 
five vowel sounds in the language—a, e, i, 0, u. Later he learns 
from experience that these are not sounds at all, but “book” vowels, 
just the names of letters. From the phonetician, he learns that there 
are actually fifteen vowel sounds in English. When he learns how 
each sound differs from the other fourteen and how all of these differ 
from the vowel sounds of his native tongue, he begins to know Eng- 
lish as it is spoken. 

Many of the disagreements about pronunciation and “dialectal” 
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speech are due to a misunderstanding of this simple foundation of 
the primary sounds. There is, for example, no theoretical disagree- 
ment about the pronunciation of the word “father.” It is pronounced 
with “Italian-a,” so say we all. But actually, our universal agree- 
ment on the pronunciation of “father” depends on an understanding 
which does not exist among us about the quality, purity, and duration 
of the sound we recognize as “Italian-a.” 

This “Italian-a” is the name of a sound that is as old as the ancient 
Aryan language of India. It is called “Italian” only for common 
convenience. It was the property of Greek and Latin and is standard 
in modern Italian, English, and German, which means that a Ger- 
man learning English or Italian phonetically and told that a given 
word was pronounced with “Italian-a” could identify the sound, not 
approximately, but exactly, distinguishing it from all other possible 
“a” sounds without difficulty. In American speech, the a-sound in 
“father” is supposed to have extraordinary uniformity, and the word 
is often used as a key word in vowel pronunciation. And yet the “a” 
in “father” obviously doesn’t sound right in all American speech. 
What then? How are we going to explain to the man from Texas 
that he is saying “fawther” because the raised part of his tongue is 
too low and the sound too far back for the “a” in “father” ; how are we 
going to tell the man from New England that he sounds the “‘a”’ too 
far front? Naturally, the only way we can unify the pronunciation 
of “father” is to recognize an educational standard of the sound in 
spoken English. With this ground to stand on we can say that “Ital- 
ian-a” is an open sound, back, though not too far back, but back 
rather than front, and that the standard length of the sound is long, 
aa rather than a. 

Putting ourselves straight in this way on each of the elemental 
sounds of the English vowel scale is a necessary first step in speech 
education, but it is only a first step. It gives us a certain number of 
English sounds and nothing more. It is the composition of these 
sounds into words and words into connected speech that produces a 
feeling for the language in terms of sound. The English vowel scale 
is a means to an end, and sound composition is the end. To achieve 
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beautiful and effective speech is the purpose of phonetic study. 
Spoken words have their own beauty, their own power, which they 
can add, singly and together, to the strength of the ideas they in- 
terpret. 

Especially is this valuable in the speech of the theatre, and the ac- 
complished dramatist always puts the ears of his audiences, as well 
as their eyes, to his service. This principle of the dramatic use of 
sound can be illustrated from an analytical phonetic study of almost 
any passage ina play. Take, for example, Margot’s speech at the end 
of the first act of Aren’t We All, by Frederick Lonsdale: 

“Tf it had been a garden of warmth and beauty, a divine moon, for 
instance, shining on the sea—in the distance a violin playing the most 
divine music—and she had been an attractive woman—then I might 
have understood.” 

It can be noted in passing how completely “book” vowels break 
down as a guide to the sounds of this passage, where the “book” a 
occurs in “garden,” “warmth,” “beauty,” “instance,” “sea,” etc., and 
is pronounced differently in almost every word. 

The connectedness of speech, which is a part of its beauty, be- 
wilders us when we see it reproduced in print. The eye cannot follow 
a phrase written as it is spoken. For good speech is full of sound 
combinations to which the spelling of the individual words give no 
clue whatever. Take the first group of words in this passage from 
Aren’t We All, said on a single breath. It would be spoken: 

“Tfithadbeenagardenofwarmthandbeauty.” 

When we see it so connected in print, the first thing we do is to 
look for separate words and even syllables, the last thing we do, unless 
we have been trained to it, is to look for the comparative value of 
speech sounds. If we look for them at all, we labor over them and 
single them out again as words, words, words, long words and short 
words. We have little conception of where the audibility or sonority 
of the word rests. We have little feeling for a sound composition in 
the phrase comparable to a phrase in music. 

To mark with capital letters (regardless of sound) the stressed 
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syllables in such a passage is the first step in finding its sonority and 
the phrase would read: 

“TFithadbeenaGARdenofWARmthandBEAUty.” For the sake 
of the syllables, the consonants are included, although it is actually 
the vowel sounds that give this sonority. As the marking helps the 
eye, so placing the vocal accentuation helps the ear. A word is chiefly 
identified by its most sonorous part, aided by stress which may be 
described as added sonority. 

If we reprint the vocality of this passage in “book” letters (for want 
of phonetic type to reproduce the actual sound symbols), omitting 
the “if” as less important, the sounds are something like this: AH, 
AW, OO. These are three back vowels, the first “Italian-a,” the most 
sonorous of all the vowels, the second an open-o, long in duration, and 
the third a high-back vowel, long in duration. The second and third 
require lip-rounding. ‘The beginner in the art of speech may have 
too much memory of the book to translate these sounds accurately, 
but the speaker who has once heard the sound of English will find 
the sounds and with them the basis of sound in the passage. 

The pronunciation of “garden” illustrates another difficulty of 
the beginner, especially the earnest one who, without a good foun- 
dation, wants to give every word its due. Listen to a group of ama- 
teur actors and hear the number of turns they give the last syllable 
of “garden.” ‘The memory of the “book” word, with no adequate 
knowledge of the sound word, accounts for the wanderings into 
“din,” “-den” and “-dun.” The sound of English has never pene- 
trated deeply enough into the minds of the speakers to impress on 
their memories that the last syllable of this word in standard speech, 
and very likely in their own natural speech, is syllabic-n, giving the 
pronunciation “gaadn.” What “d” sounds like and how “dn” are 
sounded in connected speech has never been a part of their working 
knowledge. 

From the sonorous part of speech in the stresses, full vowels, the 
other extreme is the weak vowel in unstressed syllables, especially the 
“obscure” vowel which the article “a” becomes in—‘A divine moon.’ 

“A divine moon, for instance, shining on the sea.” 
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There are four of these obscure sounds in the preceding line. In 
small words such as “a” and “the” (before a word beginning with a 
consonant) the obscure vowel is shortly and weakly pronounced re- 
ducing its natural sonority. But a sound that is weakly pronounced 
is nevertheless pronounced and remains a part of the sound composi- 
tion. What these illustrations have aimed to point out is that what 
gives the sound of English is not the spacing of words as in “book” 
spacing, but the continuity of sound in a passage that is said on a sin- 
gle breath. The sonority of this breath-group depends chiefly on the 
vowel sounds and it is the vowel sounds that take on added sonority 
in stressed syllables. Margot’s speech would therefore become a 
series of sound passages interrupted only by the momentary influence 
of breathed consonants. On this flow of tone there are certain swells 
in sonority which usually occur in the syllables where the mind 
perches to convey the meaning of the passage: 

“intheDIStanceavioLIN PLAYingthemostdiVIN EM Usic”’ 

“andshehadbeenanatl RACtiveWOman” 

“theniMI ghthaveundersTOOD.” 

Until the ear for sound is sufficiently cultivated practically to 
destroy the memory of “book” letters and words there is an effective 
barrier between the printed page and the spoken word. In the teach- 
ing of dramatic diction this is such an obstacle that every device has 
to be resorted to in order to make the ear supreme. 

The average person really knows very little what he says when 
he speaks. A university graduate, who is a young actor of keen intel- 
ligence and studious mind, and who was studying the sounds of 
English, was asked recently to make a phonetic transcription of sim- 
ple sentences. He did a very bad job, putting down book vowels and 
spelling pronunciation as his only conception of his sounds of speech. 
“Poem” was ‘po-em’ and “the” was ‘thee.’ Although he spoke “the 
poem” in good speech, actually to hear what he had said and to put 
his ears, not his eyes, on paper was like learning a new language. In 
writing the phrase “some men excel in husbandry” he wrote the sec- 
ond syllable of “husbandry” to rhyme with “band” and although he 
spoke ‘iksel,’ he wrote ‘eksel.’ In no case did he indicate the use of 
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the obscure vowel that is rightfully the sound in the second syllable 
of “husbandry,” as it is in any number of unstressed syllables and 
small words. Naturally we disagree about the pronunciation of 
words when we have never heard, tasted or felt the elementary 
sounds of the language or exposed our ears to the sound of a speech 
composition. 

The language habits of most of us serve well enough for attracting 
attention to our personal needs and for protecting our personal rights. 
But when it comes to the elegance of language in its completer form 
our primitive instincts fail to live up to the sound composition even 
to the extent that conversation is good sound composition. We mum- 
ble both in reading and speaking, because we have no association of 
sound with good sound, no association of sound with thought in its 
verbal setting. We know that because we think we are likely to say 
something, but we forget that in the art of speech we have to deal 
with a musical instrument. 

The lackadaisical student at the piano fumbles on the keyboard 
for the notes on his score. He hits some and misses others. The 
musician hears the notes of his score and touches the keys with the 
feeling of these notes. The reader who is not a musician in language 
sounds fumbles for words. He sees a string of them, he remembers 
a string of them, he plunges into the midst of them. He stumbles 
over the first two or three, sprawls on the third, and crawls, creeps 
or lies prostrate on the last. Even when he hits a word, he hits it 
broadside without finding the stressed syllable or the key vowel that 
would give color to his feelings or radiation to his thought. 

A little while ago I heard a student struggling through an early 
rehearsal of this passage in Twelfth Night: 

“QO, she that hath a heart of that fine frame 

To pay this debt of love but to a brother, 

How will she love when the rich golden shaft 

Hath kill’d the flock of all affections else 

That live in her... .” 
The speaker’s grasp of the lines centered in about three words, 
“heart,” “brother,” and “how.” The rest were mumbled, just a race 
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of a lackadaisical tongue to keep the pace of an unusual number of 
words. The exclamatory “O” was thrown away, the prepositional 
phrase that modified “heart” was an isolation, and after “how” there 
was a general collapse of vocal technique. The speech as a speech 
had no sound, no beginning and end in sound composition. Yet in 
these lines from Shakespeare there is the beauty of sound composi- 
tion as well as of thought. The two are, in fact, identical. And 
until the actor learned to interpret the meaning of the sound, he could 
not rightly read the meaning of ideas. Language begins to have feel- 
ing—beat, rhythm, tempo, and movement—only when it has arrived 
at a sense of sound composition. 

With this much accomplished, on the other hand, we have a fair 
equipment for discussing words as individual words, variant pronun- 
ciations, and standards of pronunciation, with judgment and taste. 
This is the best preparation for deciding whether we shall “sound 
the r” in “farther” or whether we shall prefer a full vowel sound 
with no blur and no tongue interference in its vocality and quality. 
If we have felt the sound composition of Hamlet’s line— 

“And so, without more circumstance at all, 
I hold it fit that we shake hands and part—” 


we may have found that in the fifth word we prefer a weak “stance” 
with an obscure vowel to a strong “STANCE” with a full vowel. 
And with this new feeling for a word in sound composition, we will 
not raise our hands in public and ask if an American citizen has com- 
mitted a sin by pronouncing the last syllable of “circumstance” with 
a level stress and an obscure vowel. The dictionary as a word-book 
has led us astray. We have studied a set pronunciation of a set word 
and have interrupted our thought to mortice our pronunciation. 
Good speech is a flow of sounds. To achieve it we might paraphrase 
the speech of Hamlet to the players: 

‘Suit the sound to the word, the word to the action; with this spe- 
cial observation, that you overrate not the pedagogical purity of 
“bookish” diction.’ 
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OUR SAXO-THEATRE 


By MONTROSE J. MOSES 


HIS is an age of dynamos, horse-power, irritants. It’s the age 
of the saxophone, the telephone, and all the other substitutes 


for fineness. Down Broadway, the power of the theatre 
dazzles the eye: an electric power, not a coherent power of life. The 
incandescent dazzle is an orgy of no design. If only it were a Rhap- 
sody in Blue, one could forgive its nervous blinking, there would be 
method in it. It’s a mere blurb of bulbs—a bid for notice. 

Pity the poor theatregoer: north bound traffic, east bound traffic, 
step lively, please—this way, that—into your seat, blazing lights, 
chatter, lowered lights. Calmness of illumined art? Not at all. 
Here a Vortex of decadent London life; there a Green Hat drawn 
with a lip stick. Everywhere they are doing it; playing hard upon 
the saxophone of life, shrieking nervousness at you. 

We really don’t want a theatre: we want a different theatre. And 
so we hail Hamlet clothed by a custom tailor. “Horrible,” you say, 
not knowing exactly what you mean. But why not Hamlet with a 
golf club, Hamlet in tweeds? If Shakespeare can survive it, so can 
you. I’m all for this new style Hamlet. It will bring home to the 
High School girl—made impervious to art by the footnote study of 
texts—bring home to her in haberdashery wrappings the close poign- 
ancy of the tragedy. Hamlet in a new key; the jazz key. Hamlet 
impressive in dinner-coat. “Mad as a March hare?” you say. Not 
at all. Only proving in our way the universality of the classics. 

It’s a queer thing, this theatre of ours. It has no poise. Its nerve 
centre is everywhere. It has to be speeded up. Even Walter Hamp- 
den has lost the dignity of his original melancholy Dane; he gyrates 
around Ophelia’s grave with almost a Charleston step. Craig’s Wife, 
with Mr. Kelly’s skill of craftsmanship, quarrels over superficialities ; 
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In his designs for Arabesque, a comedy of Tunis written by 
Cloyd Head and Eunice Tietjens, Norman Bel-Geddes at- 
tacked his problem as a sculptor working in three dimensions 
rather than as a mere scene painter. “Through his vigorous 
building sense he so effectively stimulated the imaginative 
cooperation of his audiences that they were transported 
into the very midst of a Tunisian village with its low sun- 
burnt buildings crouching in the sand. One of Mr. Bel- 
Geddes’ more daring innovations was the change of scene 
within full view of the audience. With no diminution of 
imaginative effect, this “business” became an integral and 
interesting part of the whole action. 
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The scene of the wedding festivities in Arabesque 
was not merely a rich carnival of color and move- 
ment. ‘There was a logical unfolding of spectac- 
ular effect. There was also, for the discerning 
observer, a climactic progression in exotic visual 
thrills. Not the slightest of these were the authentic 
dances by a troupe of Arabians, here depicted. 
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she rasps the nerves. That is the only way of getting things across 
these days: rasp the nerves. Throw into the dialogue unusual words 
that bring warmth of wickedness to the cheeks; that is the fashion. 
Take a perfectly clean Glass Slipper, like the one Cinderella used to 
wear: put it on a little drudge’s foot and make it a little sooty: 
Theatre Guild bootery. They say that the word “bloody” gives an 
English audience a general shake-up. It would seem at the Theatre 
Guild there is a whole salt-box of such words—saxophone words that 
are like electric treatment to the nerves. 

I’m not quarreling with the jazz theatre. It’s a part of the life 
we live. If the theatre has nerves, it has caught the trouble from a 
nervous age. I saw recently one of the most youthful performances 
of Twelfth Night I have ever seen—Shakespeare speeded to the jazz 
power: Malvolio actually seated on a hobby-horse, chasing “Cesario,” 
also on a hobby-horse. The Russian director Boleslavsky giving his 
students a free hand with a classic. I smacked my lips: it was the 
youngest lettuce leaves with Russian dressing I had ever been served 
withal in the theatre menu. Here was a child’s picture-book, with 
Shakespeare unchanged: Alice in Wonderland on the rock-bound 
coast of Illyria. And mark you, the words of Shakespeare! There 
was no weariness about this performance. I don’t believe the saxo- 
phone period is going to wreck us. Our patient, the theatre, is not 
going to die. It’s merely under observation. Who’s the doctor? 

There are many of them. There’s the physician who believes in 
the poetic horrors. He’s all for Schnitzler. There’s the specialist 
who says, “Give him more atmosphere!” ‘“That’s the fault with 
these art specialists”, exclaimed Punch, “they'll be telling plots 
with cologne bottles after a while. Our playhouse will be an apothe- 
cary shop.” 

The saxophone shrieks along Broadway. “What can you expect 
anyway?” asks the Butter-and-Egg man, “look who finances your 
shows!” ‘Needles and pins, needles and pins, where the sweatshop 
ends your theatre begins.” Empty faces all along Broadway. Gay 
colors, bright lights, but empty faces. Is there a faith in that crowd? 
That’s what Channing Pollock asked himself in The Fool, and he 
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answered it with a guitar. Do they know whither they are going? 
Yes, to get across the street before the policeman blows his whistle. 
Hurry, hurry! The pure in heart shall see God. No time for such 
thoughts: red lights, green lights, the raucous horns of taxi-cabs. 
We are going to the theatre for pleasure. What is pleasure? Is 
it Al Jolson? Is it Paul Whiteman? “I wish I could make the 
whole world a dance-hall,” he is reported to have said to an audience 
amidst a flutter of applause. It’s all in the point of view. Why 
not? Reinhardt tried to stuff a medieval cathedral into the Cen- 
tury Theatre. Why not? Mr. Otto Kahn says, “Let’s waken the 
Metropolitan Opera House with a jazz opera.” Why not? 

The irony of theatregoing. This Broadway person goes to see 
The Man With a Load of Mischief merely because—because what? 
Maybe a ticket scalper has some seats. But he is as unsuited to 
Ashley Dukes’ gossamer satire as Ruth Chatterton was to play it. 
And together they kill it. But did they kill it? Well, I should 
worry, there are other theatres to go to. Thus says the Herd. Plays 
served every hour. Critics busy every hour. Poor, overburdened 
critics! They boost this, they discard that. Woollcott says this, 
Stark Young says that. It’s all in the point of view, or in the quality 
of the dinner. The fine balance of discrimination often hangs in 
the frying-pan. Do you believe it? Or do you go to see Sothern— 
with his antiquated ideas of acting in an outdated Brieux drama— 
merely because you have romantic dreams of his Prisoner of Zenda 
days? Antiquated ideas, do I say? Isn’t acting acting? Yes, but 
even automobiles improve each year. One doesn’t really beat the 
brow with the back of one’s hand in this Freudian era. 

Besides which, after you have seen the green stalks of acting 
grown by Katherine Cornell, Lynn Fontanne and Alfred Lunt, the 
stubble of tradition is like a copy of Godey’s fashion-book. The 
theatre’s a barometer, an hour-glass. Run the classics through the 
mould, and they come out—the classics: we saw that with Congreve, 
with John Gay. Our life in them, their life in us. Run the contem- 
porary play through—and somehow, when you drain it, there’s 
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nothing left for the morrow. Get a new play. Why not? Buy a 
new Ingersoll watch. Why not? 

We shiver when we leave the theatre nowadays, for we do not 
know exactly the latest models of opinion. We must be up to date, 
otherwise we stand revealed, all covered with inferiorities. Inferi- 
orities among our inferiors! The girl in the orchestra chair laughs 
wildly over things she never dared to laugh over when she was 
her grandmother. Well, is she any the worse for it? Maybe yes, 
maybe no. It all depends on the point of view. It all depends 
on whether you are looking in the theatre for the futility of life 
or the fulness thereof. Does the outside really look in? 

What is there that is new? Nothing under the sun, you say. But 
how under the glare of Broadway? It’s all too new to be true. 
Five theatres on one block. Which shall I see? I look at you and 
you look at me. It’s all a matter of taste: dressing or no dress- 
ing. Shaw pricks you; he’s a good scalp treatment, even if he 
doesn’t reach the brain. After all, it’s a “show,” and it keeps us 
away from home, and that’s what we go out for. The theatre’s 
the theatre, and that’s all there is to it. You believe that. I don’t. 
It’s all in the point of view. 

Recall Masefield’s Cargoes: 

Quinquireme of Nineveh from distant Ophir, 

Rowing home to heaven in sunny Palestine, 

With a cargo of ivory, 

And apes and peacocks, 

Sandalwood, cedarwood, and sweet white wine. 
Isn’t this like a Bel-Geddes setting? Isn’t it what he tried to do in 
Arabesque, only he left out the sweet white wine? 


Dirty British coaster with a salt-caked smokestack, 


Butting through the Channel in the mad March days, 


With a cargo of Tyne coal, 
Road-rails, pig-lead, 
Firewood, iron-ware, and cheap tin trays. 


Is not this Eugene O’Neill? Impressionistic cargoes of the Amer- 
ican theatre. Talk of impressionistic style. Masefield had the lilt 
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long before Sherwood Anderson wrote Dark Laughter; long be- 
fore Lawson wrote Processional or Rice The Adding Machine. 

Does the modern life carry with it the rhythm of syncopation? 
Must we act Ibsen’s Ghosts to the vortex of Gershwin’s Rhapsody 
in Blue? As is being done nightly by Noel Coward? The Mos- 
cow Art Studio is coming to America in an atmosphere of the great 
god Different. The Russian Ballet came that way and conquered. 
The dressing of women in New York has never been the same since. 
Stanislavsky came and left our actors heartened. Because of the 
Moscow Theatre, by example, we were given Candida and The 
Wild Duck as they have never been given here before. Is the Met- 
ropolitan Opera House in danger because of Nemirovich-Dant- 
chenko and Gershwin? A thousand times no. 

Hungry expressions in the theatre—hungry for what? For 
ideas? We hope so. For beauty? Maybe. For sex? Laughter 
and applause. Hungry faces and nervous hands moving up and 
down between the acts. Does the play hold them while nerves 
thus jerk them? Are they weighing problems with each puff of 
cigarettes? A rush for the next act. Tears mixed with musk: 
laughter unharmonious. Then the gathering of wraps: red, blue, 
gold, white—and the curtain is down. Out into the same old night 
of electric power. 

This is the theatre we talk about, the theatre of Broadway, the 
theatre of—what? Wild speculation, much glare, small talk about 
art. Save the theatrer No, the theatre is alive. Save ourselves 
who run it and who make it possible through the box-office. Strange 
that the theatre should have begun at the altar. The altar, the box- 
office. Strange that only the saxophone can be heard in the City 
of Dreadful Night. 
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In Moana, a new motion picture of native life in Samoa, Robert 
J. Flaherty has recaptured with the motion camera and panchromatic 
film the vivid color and beauty of a primitive community living in 
surroundings of tropical serenity. There are many times more depth 
and roundness and gradation of color in the Flaherty picture, pro- 
duced under the rays of a low sun, than in pictures taken under 
artificial light. Mr. Flaherty, whose first film, Nanook of the North, 
remains a monumental landmark in the art of the cinema, has in 
Moana again demonstrated his mastery of selection and his artistry 
in pictorial composition, to which he unites a keen sense of the drama 
and heroism of primitive humanity. 
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One of the distinct achievements of Robert Flaherty 
in his new film, Moana, has been his success in 
transferring to the screen the rare beauty of gesture 
and the expressiveness of pantomime in some of the 
native ceremonial dances of the Samoans. Here is a 
“close-up” of Moana in a ritual dance, which recalls 
in its depths and stereoscopic qualities an etching by 
Rembrandt. 
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TRAGEDY 


By EDITH HAMILTON 


HEN a poet takes tragedy for his subject he enters a 

\ N / field peculiarly his own. Only poets have “trod the 

sunlit heights and from life’s dissonance strike one clear 
chord.” The intuitive insight we recognize as poetical is the endow- 
ment without which no tragedy can be written. For tragedy is 
nothing less than pain transmuted into exaltation by the alchemy of 
poetry, and if poetry is true knowledge (truer than history, Aris- 
totle said) the transmutation in tragedy has arresting implications. 

Pain changed into, or, let us say, charged with, exaltation. It 
would seem that tragedy was a strange matter. There is indeed 
none stranger. A tragedy shows us pain and gives us pleasure 
thereby. The more piteous and terrible the events depicted, the 
more intense our enjoyment. There is food for wonder here, not to 
be passed over, as the superficial have done, by pointing out that the 
Romans made a holiday of a gladiator’s slaughter, and that even 
today fierce instincts, savage survivals, stir in the most civilized. 
Grant all that, and we are not a step advanced on the way to explain- 
ing the mystery of tragic pleasure. It has no kinship with cruelty 
or the lust for blood. 

On this point it is illuminating to consider our every day use of 
the words tragedy and tragic. Pain, sorrow, disaster, are always 
spoken of as depressing, as dragging down—the dark abyss of pain, 
a crushing sorrow, an overwhelming disaster. But speak of tragedy 
and the metaphor changes extraordinarily. Lift us to tragic heights, 
we say, and never anything else. The depths of pathos but never 
of tragedy. Always the height of tragedy. A word is no light mat- 
ter. Words have with truth been called fossil poetry, each, that is, 
a fixed symbol of a creative thought. The whole philosophy of 
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human nature is implicit in human speech. It is something to pause 
over, that the instinct of mankind has perceived a difference not of 
degree but of kind between tragic pain and all other pain. There is 
something in tragedy that marks it off from other disaster so sharply 
that in our common speech we bear witness to the difference. 

All those whose attention has been caught by the strange contra- 
diction of pleasure through pain agree with this instinctive witness, 
and some of the most brilliant minds the world has known have con- 
cerned themselves with it. Tragic pleasure, they tell us, is in a class 
by itself. “Pity and awe,” Aristotle called it, “and a sense of emo- 
tion purged and purified thereby.” “Reconciliation,” said Hegel, 
which we may understand in the sense of life’s temporary dissonance 
resolved into eternal harmony. “Acceptance,” said Schopenhauer, 
the temper of mind that says, “Thy will be done.” “The reaffirma- 
tion of the will to live in the face of death,” said Nietzsche, “and the 
joy of its inexhaustibility when so reaffirmed.” 

Pity, awe, reconciliation, exaltation—these are the elements that 
make up tragic pleasure. No play is a tragedy that does not call 
them forth. So the philosophers say, all in agreement with the com- 
mon judgment of mankind, that tragedy is something above and 
beyond the dissonance of pain. But what it is that causes a play to 
call forth these feelings, what is the essential element in a tragedy, 
Hegel alone clearly defines. In a notable passage he says that the 
only tragic subject is a spiritual struggle in which each side has a 
claim upon our sympathy. But, as his critics have pointed out, even 
this excludes the tragedy of the suffering of the innocent, and a defini- 
tion which does not include the death of Cordelia or of Deianira 
cannot be taken as final. What one definition, indeed, can cover, for 
instance, Antigone; the high-souled maiden who goes with open eyes 
to her death rather than leave her brother’s body unburied, and 
Macbeth, the ambition-mad, the murderer of his king and guest? 
Yet these two plays, seemingly so totally unlike, arouse the same 
response. They have something in common, but the philosophers do 
not tell us what it is. Their real concern is with what a tragedy 
makes us feel, not with what makes a tragedy. 
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When was tragedy first made? The recent writer of a most dis- 
tinguished book on the subject,* answers: “The spirit of inquiry 
meets the spirit of poetry and tragedy is born.” Make it concrete: 
early Greece with her god-like heroes and hero gods fighting far on 
the ringing plains of windy Troy; with her lyric world, where every 
common thing is touched with beauty, her two-fold world of poetic 
creation. Then a new age dawns, not satisfied with beauty of song 
and story, an age that must try to know and to explain. And for 
the first time tragedy appears. A poet of surpassing magnitude, not 
content with the old sacred conventions, and of a soul great enough 
to bear new and intolerable truth—that is Aeschylus, the first writer 
of tragedy. Other poets may, the tragedian must, seek in the visible 
world signs of the invisible; seek, that is, for the significance of life. 

Only twice in literary history has there been a great period of 
tragedy, in the Athens of Pericles and in Elizabethan England. 
What these two periods had in common, two thousand years and more 
apart in time, that they expressed themselves in the same fashion, 
may give us some hint of the nature of tragedy, for far from being 
periods of darkness and defeat, each was a time when life was seen 
exalted, a time of thrilling and unfathomable possibilities. They 
held their heads high, those men who conquered at Marathon and 
Salamis, and those who fought Spain and saw the Great Armada sink. 
The world was a place of wonder; mankind was beauteous; life was 
lived on the crest of the wave. More than all, the poignant joy of 
heroism had stirred men’s hearts. Not stuff for tragedy, would you 
say? But on the crest of the wave one must feel either tragically or 
joyously; one cannot feel tamely. And the temper of mind that sees 
tragedy in life has not for its opposite the temper that sees joy. The 
opposite pole to the tragic view of life is the sordid view. When 
humanity is seen as devoid of dignity and significance, trivial, mean 
and sunk in dreary hopelessness, then the spirit of tragedy departs. 
“Sometime let gorgeous tragedy in sceptred pall come sweeping by.” 
At the opposite pole stands the Spoon River Anthology. 

But the outside does not really matter. It may be exactly the same 


* Tragedy: W. Macneile Dixon. 
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in tragedy as in Spoon River. We do not, to be sure, go to Mr. Sin- 
clair Lewis any more than to Mr. Masters for tragedy, but the reason 
has nothing to do with the familiar sordidness of either Main Street 
or Spoon River. There is no inherent reason why Babbitt’s house in 
Zenith should not be the scene of a tragedy quite as well as the Castle 
of Elsinore. The only reason it is not is Babbitt himself. When the 
Moscow Art Players presented the Brothers Karamazoff there was 
seen on the stage an absurd little man in dirty clothes who waved his 
arms about and stamped and sobbed, the farthest removal possible 
from the traditional figures of tragedy, and yet tragedy was there in 
his person, stripped of her gorgeous pall, but sceptred truly, speaking 
the authentic voice of human agony in a struggle past the power of 
the human heart to bear. 

The dignity and the significance of human life—of these, and of 
these alone, tragedy will never let go. Without them there is no 
tragedy. To answer the question, what makes a tragedy, is to answer 
the question wherein lies the essential significance of life, what the 
dignity of humanity depends upon in the last analysis. To answer 
that question, read the great tragedies. ‘They themselves offer the 
solution to the problem they propound. It is by our power to suffer, 
above all, that we are of more value than the sparrows. Endow them 
with a greater or as great a potentiality of pain and our foremost 
place in the world would no longer be undisputed. Deep down, 
when we search out the reason for our conviction of the transcendent 
worth of each human being we know that it is because of the possi- 
bility that each can suffer so terribly. What do outside trappings 
matter, Zenith or Elsinore? ‘Tragedy’s preoccupation is with suf- 
fering. But, it is to be well noted, not with all suffering. There are 
degrees in our high estate of pain. It is not given to all to suffer 
alike. In nothing do we differ more than in our power to feel. There 
are souls of little and of great degree, and upon that degree the dig- 
nity and significance of each life depends. There is no dignity like 
the dignity of a soul in agony. 

Here I and sorrow sit, 
This is my throne, bid kings come bow to it. 
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Tragedy is enthroned, and to her realm those alone are admitted 
that belong to the only true aristocracy, that of all passionate souls. 
Tragedy’s one essential is a soul that can feel greatly. Given such 
a one and any catastrophe may be tragic. But the earth may be 
removed and the mountains be carried into the midst of the sea and 
if only the small and shallow are confounded, tragedy is absent. 

One dark page of Roman history tells of a little seven-year-old girl, 
daughter of a man judged guilty of death and so herself condemned 
to die, and how she passed through the staring crowds sobbing and 
asking, ““What had she done wrong? If they would tell her, she 
would never do it again”—and so on to the black prison and the exe- 
cutioner. That breaks the heart but it is not tragedy, it is pathos. 
No heights are there for the soul to mount to, but only the depths 
where there are tears for things. Undeserved suffering is not in itself 
tragic. Death is not tragic in itself, not the death of the beautiful 
and the young, the lovely and beloved. Death felt and suffered as 
Macbeth feels and suffers is tragic. Death felt as Lear feels Cor- 
delia’s death is tragic. Ophelia’s death is a tragedy only if Hamlet’s 
and Laertes’ grief is tragic grief. It is not the conflicting claims of 
the law of God and the law of man that is tragic in the Antigone. It 
is Antigone herself, so great, so tortured. It is not Hamlet’s hesita- 
tion to kill his uncle that is tragic. It is his power to feel. Change 
all the circumstances of the drama and Hamlet in the grip of any 
calamity would be tragic, just as Polonius would never be, however 
awful the catastrophe. The suffering of a soul that can suffer greatly 
—that and only that is tragedy. What else is the supreme tragedy, 
the tragedy of the Cross? 

It follows, then, that tragedy has nothing to do with the distinction 
between Realism and Romanticism. The contrary has always been 
maintained. The Greeks went to the myths for their subjects, we are 
told, to insure remoteness from real life which does not admit of high 
tragedy. “Realism is the ruin of tragedy,” says the latest writer on 
the subject. It is not true. If indeed Realism were conceived of as 
dealing only with the usual, tragedy would be ruled out, for the soul 
capable of a great passion is not usual. But if nothing human is 
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alien to Realism, then tragedy is of her domain, for the unusual is as 
real as the usual. Desire Under the Elms is a tragedy. A drearier 
setting, a more typically realistic setting, it would be hard to find, but 
to see it is to feel pity and awe before a very ordinary type of man 
and woman, commonplace in everything else, but made great by what 
they can suffer. Ibsen’s plays are not tragedies. Whether Ibsen is a 
realist or not—the Realism of one generation is apt to be the Roman- 
ticism of the next—small souls are his dramatis personae and his 
plays are dramas with an unhappy ending. The end of Ghosts leaves 
us with a sense of shuddering horror and cold anger against a society 
where such things can be, and these are not tragic feelings. 

The greatest realistic works of fiction have been written by the 
French and Russians. To read one of the great Frenchmen’s books 
is to feel mingled despair and loathing for mankind, so base, so trivial 
and so wretched. But to read a great Russian novel is to have an alto- 
gether different experience. The baseness, the beast in us, the misery 
of life, are there as plain to see as in the French book, but what we 
are left with is not despair and not loathing but a sense of pity and 
of wonder before mankind that can so suffer. The Russian sees life 
in that way because the Russian genius is primarily poetical; the 
French genius is not. Anna Karénina is a tragedy; Madame Bovary 
is not. Realism and Romanticism or comparative degrees of Real- 
ism have nothing to do with the matter. It is a case of the small soul 
against the great soul and a writer’s power “voir clair dans ce qui est” 
against the intuition of a poet. 

Why is the death of the ordinary man a wretched chilling thing 
which we turn from, while the death of the hero, always tragic, 
warms us with a sense of quickened life? Answer these questions 
and the enigma of tragic pleasure is solved. “Never let me hear 
that brave blood has been shed in vain,” said Sir Walter Scott; “it 
sends an imperious challenge down through all the generations.” So 
the end of a great tragedy challenges us. The great soul in pain and 
in death transforms and exalts pain and death. Through it we catch 
a glimpse of the great Stoic’s Dear City of God, and of a deeper and 
more ultimate reality than that in which our lives are lived. 
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THE LONDON SCENE—1925 


By IvOR BROWN 


HE English theatre of 1925 has presented an interesting 
but rather anarchic spectacle. .There has certainly been a 


post-war renaissance but there has not been a post-war policy. 
The anti-realist drive that has swept over the theatres of Central 
Europe has hardly touched our stage. During the first fourteen 
years of the century in England there were two distinguishable 
streams of policy. The school of Pinero and of Jones continued 
to develop the well-made play, while the school of Shaw and the 
post-Ibsenite realists continued to attack it. Thus there were two 
pretty clearly defined groups at work applying a steady level of 
practical efficiency to their own distinctive policies. But now there 
are no hard and fast lines and one does not notice durable alliances 
like that which made the artistic (but not the financial) fortunes 
of the Manchester school. We move in a world of transient experi- 
ments, of intellectual varieties and of unstable theatrical values. 
None the less, we move. That we are developing initiative is shown 
by the ring of little theatres that has sprung up round the West End. 
At Kew, at Barnes, at Hampstead and in Notting Hill there are 
small theatres which specialize in the testing of new plays, thus 
affording a constant flow of productions from whose plentiful chaff 
some genuine grain has been forthcoming. 

The predominant figure of the year has been Mr. Noel Coward. 
At one time this facile and witty young dramatist had three plays 
and one revue running simultaneously in the West End. He has 
been assisted by the denunciation of the jealous moralists to whom 
Mr. Coward’s mixture of vortical morals and light-hearted epigram 
has proved extremely vexatious. To this kind of objector the 
lightness of Mr. Coward’s touch has probably been as tiresome as 
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the lightness of his characters’ conduct. At times he seems to derive 
pretty obviously from Wilde, but The Vortex has a specific gravity 
which breaks the analogy, and there is really no means of guessing 
in which direction this versatile young man is likely to leap. On 
the same side of the stage as Mr. Coward are Mr. Frederick Lons- 
dale and Mr. Michael Arlen. The latter’s dramatisation of his 
own novel The Green Hat was received with some scorn by the 
critics and with great favour by the public. The former pointed 
out that Mr. Arlen’s notions of an English gentleman were curious 
if not preposterous; the latter stuck to its old faith that any play 
about a frail and pretty lady is bound to be a good play. To the 
British stall-buying public there is evidently something indestruc- 
tibly sacrosanct about a beautiful sinner, a fact exemplified by the 
successful revival of Pinero’s Iris, following the revivals of Magda 
and The Second Mrs. Tanqueray. ‘There is another pretty lady 
in Mr. Lonsdale’s new piece, The Last of Mrs. Cheyney, but she is 
not so paganly fleshed and is only a thief. This play of Mr. Lons- 
dale’s, to which the public swarmed, was an odd conglomeration of 
styles. It had an epigrammatic butler, absurdly theatrical situations 
and all the ritual of the old well-made play; yet, as in Spring 
Cleaning, by the same author, the tone is distinctively modern and 
the solution of the plot extremely dexterous. Mr. Lonsdale can 
extricate his characters from a dramatic tangle with the certainty 
and delicacy of touch which one looks for in a prize player of spilli- 
kins. But his drama does not come close enough to life to make it 
a genuine comedy of manners; were it not for the saltness and sharp- 
ness of his dialogue The Last of Mrs. Cheyney might be dismissed 
as a comedy of mannequins. 

In the department of foreign affairs it has been a Pirandello 
year. Mr. Cochran brought the Roman Art Theatre Company to 
London for a fortnight in the summer, and they played in their 
native Italian four pieces by their master. The intellectuals poured 
in from Hampstead, Chelsea, and Bloomsbury, and the world of 
fashion, always most enraptured by what it least understands, fol- 
lowed the tide of little Mexican hats and “Eton crops.” Piran- 
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dello’s scepticism is obviously suited to the moment. The reaction 
against rationalism and realism in art and philosophy has been a 
strong one and any philosopher who derides the powers of reason 
has the mental vogue upon his side. If it be argued that Piran- 
dello’s logical negativities and metaphysical interrogations lead no- 
where, the Pirandelline public would retort that it by no means 
abhors a vacuum, enjoys circling in the vast inane of scepticism, 
and likes a play which tells you nothing except that there is nothing 
to tell. And That's the Truth—If you think it is, which shows the 
author snapping derisive fingers at the human brain, was put on for 
a run at Hammersmith and its barren creed of relativity bore fruit 
at the box-office. Henry IV, in which Pirandello does really get 
away from the mere fripperies of philosophical persiflage, was 
played at Hampstead. Six Characters remains under the Censor’s 
ban, but was permitted a public performance by the Italian Com- 
pany so long as it was not played in the English language. The 
Censor had little faith in the linguistic powers of the British public 
and was probably correct in his estimate. But what a situation for 
the ironist! 

One of the surprises of the year was the popularity of The Cherry 
Orchard, which ran all through the summer in the West End. To 
anyone who had seen Stanislavsky’s players this London production, 
which was given by Mr. Fagan’s team from the Little Theatre at 
Oxford, was inevitably a clumsy business, but Stanislavsky has never 
been to England and the general ignorance of how Chekhov can be 
acted made for a general bliss. At least Mr. Fagan’s production 
proved that the London of 1925 is not content to leave great works 
of art for those occasional Sunday night performances by unpaid 
actors in which the intention is usually so much better than the 
execution and the prompter is the hardest worked of all the volun- 
teers. Another happy sign was the welcome given to a revival of 
The Wild Duck. Ibsen was put into old and foreign clothes and 
came abundantly to life in an atmosphere of stoves, fur-caps, and 
Nordic victuals. The bitter humours of young Ekdal’s emptiness 
were extraordinarily well presented by Mr. Milton Rosmer. Ibsen 
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in England has been continually spoiled by morose production and 
has been made to shamble in a funereal garb at a funereal pace 
through repertory theatres in which the severely well-intentioned 
sat, reverently, as in Chapel. That there is a merry side to Ibsen had 
probably never occurred before to an I[bsenite audience and the dis- 
covery broadened that audience enormously. 

The drama of imaginative prose has been represented by Mr. 
Ashley Dukes’ The Man with a Load of Mischief, the success of 
the season at the Haymarket, and by The Emperor Jones at the Am- 
bassadors’. Those who saw Gilpin in the latter role tell me that 
Paul Robeson is distinctly his inferior, narrowing the range of the 
Emperor’s part. However that may be, the combination of James 
Light’s production with Robeson’s acting provided London with a 
vision of deep tragic intensity and the mere spectacle of Robeson’s 
magnificent physique as he fought with fears and forest gave us a 
statuesque beauty rare upon our stage. The hard-pressed word 
‘plastic’ was here unusually apt. As for Mr. Dukes’ play, rarely 
does a man execute so finely in practice the theories that he advo- 
cates in print. In the October number of this journal Mr. Dukes 
wrote: “We demand that the actor should be a symbol and this is the 
only reasonable demand. To our eyes he is a symbol of reality, of 
poetry, of the theatre. If he be truly a symbol, he will appear be- 
fore us in the guise of a painting and not of a photograph.” Mr. 
Dukes gave London, what it rarely gets, a painted stage, and his 
brushwork has been amply approved. 

Beggar on Horseback earned more estimation than money and 
the day for making expressionism pay has not yet come to London. 
Miss Glaspell has at last reached the English repertory theatres. 
Inheritors was played at Liverpool in the autumn and Miss Thorn- 
dike gave experimental performances of The Verge. Mr. Stark 
Young’s The Colonnade was given by the Stage Society, but the pro- 
duction was rough in places and missed the fine shades of the writ- 
ing. Mr. Thomas Hardy endeavoured to ruin his own reputation 
by allowing a grotesque dramatisation of Tess of the D’Urbervilles 
to be staged. It was his own version, made many years ago in ob- 
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vious ignorance of all theatrical values. Fortunately one cannot 
upset a mountain by throwing a pebble at it and the reputation is 
unhurt. But how curious it is that a supreme artist in one medium 
should be so raw in another! In any case the slow-gathering tragedy 
of Tess with its spirit of doom brooding over Wessex meadows can 
never be chopped up into scenes without bleeding to death in the 
process. Miss Franggon-Davies brought through the part the mel- 
ancholy beauty of a wild flower bent and broken by the wind. It 
was a performance of high quality, but far removed from the sturdy 
milkmaid and turnip-slicer who paid for her paganism in Win- 
chester Gaol. 

Large audiences have continued to sun (or soak) themselves in 
tropical climates. White Cargo has been shifted from one theatre 
to another and seems to prosper in any port. Maugham’s Rain was 
less prolonged, and, as I write, the adaptation of The Moon and 
Sixpence has just started what may be a long career. Mr. Henry 
Ainley’s performance as Strickland-Gauguin suffered from the incur- 
able nobility of the actor’s presence, but it had a granitic conviction 
as of one called to a ministry of painting. Mr. Ainley looking noble 
in Papeete and going to a leper’s end with the observation ‘it was 
worth it’ awkwardly suggested that Mr. Drinkwater had had a 
hand in the play. To harbour such thoughts is hardly just to Mr. 
Maugham, who certainly has no taste for the mistier altitudes of 
emotion. 

Sir Barry Jackson put Hamlet into knickerbockers and the suc- 
cess of the experiment was remarkable. The director of the Bir- 
mingham Repertory Theatre, who now controls two play-houses in 
London, is no dealer in ‘stunts.’ With Mr. Paul Shelving as his 
designer he has in the past given us the beauty of the Elizabethans; 
in his modern-dress Hamlet he aimed at the intensity of Shake- 
speare, a dramatist eternally apposite. In his view the man in the 
street sits through a Shakespearean performance in a state of mental 
fog; he is lulled by the verse and mystified by dramatic conventions 
that are not of his age. Thus he misses the direct relevance of the 
poet’s humour and philosophy. Change the conventions, abolish 
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the ritual and throw Hamlet into an up-to-date vortex and the man 
in the street will see myriad points of which he has up to now been 
cheated. That was the argument. Justification by works ensued. 
One forgot to notice the spats and the cocktails of a modern Euro- 
pean Court and began to see Hamlet as a young man suffering, in- 
stead of a middle-aged gentleman of noble aspect who holds certifi- 
cates of proficiency in deportment, elocution, and fencing. The 
‘honey music’ goes; the raillery, the coarseness, the intense agonies 
of embittered youth become more vivid. Mr. Keith-Johnston, who 
played Hamlet, stormed the part with a rough and furious actuality 
that lit up many a line. Here was disenchantment with a vengeance. 
In the spring we had the deliberate painstaking virtuosity of Mr. 
Barrymore, whose performance was of high traditional quality, 
while its poetic beauty was superbly framed by Mr. Robert Edmond 
Jones. Mr. Keith-Johnston gave us the prose side of the medallion. 
Since Hamlet is everyman, both may claim to be right. ‘Look here 
upon this picture and on this.’ London did well to see both and 
to admire both. 





Albert picking up Victoria’s handkerchief, 
as Woodman Thompson, designer of 
Queen Victoria, conceived them in a 
moment of abstraction. 
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Audiences of Russian workers are quick to respond to the “Living 
Newspapers,” enacted by the “Blue Blouses,” amateur theatrical 
groups organized for purposes of communistic education throughout 
the Soviet Republic. Each week a central body sends out from 
Moscow leaflets and magazines containing ideas and suggestions, 
which the workers themselves develop into satirical sketches, pan- 
tomimes, and group dance-forms. ‘These impromptu plays suggest 
the Guild plays of the Middle Ages and in their performance the 
technique of the commedia dell’ arte, and have been acclaimed as 
training schools in acting and dramatic expression. From the esthetic 
point of view, the greatest achievement of these groups has been the 
creation of a fine unity of spirit between actors and audience. The 
illustration here presented shows a group representing the working 
people of Russia grieving for the passing of their hero Lenin. 
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Often the dramatized news of the “Blue Blouses’ takes 
the form of highly formalized group dances expressive of 
the communistic spirit, aiming to emphasize the solidarity 
among the workers. Here is an attempt to express in a 
march-pattern the power and growing prosperity of the 
Soviet Republic as evidenced by the chainlike strength of 
its members and the increased production of bread, a fact 
boldly proclaimed in the letters on the banner. Ordinarily 
there is slight effort toward elaborate costuming. 
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Here is one of the “living cartoons” of the Russian amateur 
groups who dramatize Communistic ideas for the workers’ 
groups of the Soviet Republic. Such a tableau vivant is 
often presented within the brief period of two minutes. 
This one is entitled “Hands Off China!”, and depicts 
Soviet Russia protecting her Oriental neighbor from the 
capitalistic depredations of Japan, Great Britain, the United 
States, France and Italy. There is a good deal of pointed 
satire and characterization in the caricatured national types. 
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The incident of the “‘Zinoviev Letter,” addressed to the 
“London Central Communist Party,” inspired this partic- 
ular group of “Blue Blouses” to more elaborate costuming 
than that ordinarily attempted. The figures are personifica- 
tions of the leading “capitalist’”” newspapers of the world, 
scandalized by the communiqué of the Communist leader. 
From left to right, the newspapers represented are the West- 
minster Gazette, the New York Herald, Le Matin, and The 
Times of London. In the hands of these impromptu per- 
formers, the satire took on some of the gayety of a scene 
from a revue, and stimulated its audience to vociferous 
ridicule of the “bourgeois” press, symbolized by high hats 
and dress coats. 
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HAT quality it is that makes a play achieve a long run re- 

mains one of the mysteries of the theatre. It is easy enough 

to generalize about “popular appeal,” “the mind of the 
masses,’ “universality of emotion,” and so forth, but these are, after all, 
only phrases which do not interpret themselves. Nor do the plays help 
much in the analysis of their own power. In Burns Mantle’s Best Plays 
of 1924 and 1925, there is a list of nineteen plays which have passed five 
hundred performances on Broadway. The list is headed by Abie’s Irish 
Rose, which has had more hundreds added to its account since Mr. Mantle 
credited it with 1,313 performances on the 15th of June. Following this 
is Lightnin’ with 1,291 performances, credited often to the beauty and 
serenity of Frank Bacon’s personal characterization. Then come The 
Bat, The First Year, Seventh Heaven, Peg o’ My Heart, White Cargo, 
East Is West, Irene, A Trip to Chinatown, Rain, Adonis, Kiki, Blossom 
Time, The Show-Off, Sally, The Music Master, The Boomerang, and the 
list is closed by Shuffle Along with 504 performances. What have these 
plays in common? There are more than a healthy average of Cinderella 
stories, and a full measure of those plays of wish fulfillment by which the 
theatre gives us release from our too commonplace life. From the days 
of Charles Hoyt in 4 Trip to Chinatown and Henry Dixey in Adonis, 
there are good theatre names associated with almost every play—David 
Warfield, Holbrook Blinn, Laurette Taylor, Frank Craven, Marilyn Mil- 
ler, Fay Bainter, Florence Mills, Lenore Ulric, and names like Jeanne 
Eagels and Helen Menken which were made with the plays they repre- 
sent. We may fairly say that almost all the plays on this list have motion, 
gaiety, and good acting. But there has been acting as good, humor as 
good, action as vivid, even all of these together in plays that have not won. 


In the theatre of the Carnegie Institute of Technology i in Pittsburgh, 
which bears over its proscenium the motto, “Ici l’Inspiration Deploye ses 
Ailes,’ a Conference on Dramatic Work in Universities and Little Theatres 
was held last month, from which certain definite and very interesting facts 
have issued. In the first place, it became clear that the Little Theatres 
and Universities are well aware of their problems and of the differences 
in their own needs and desires. The Universities realize what specialized 
instruction they must ‘have if they are to fulfill their purpose. And the 
Little Theatres know that the time has come when they can no longer 
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take refuge behind the word “little” to cover up their deficiencies in pro- 
duction. They have grown up and their standards have grown with them. 
The day in which the Little Theatre director was mainly concerned with 
being a publicity agent is passing. In the future, directors must be tech- 
nically trained workers who devote their whole energies to running the 
production side of a Little Theatre and letting the high quality of their 
work be their best publicity. To hold their places, both the Little Theatres 
and the Universities must have directors trained in their own field who 
are able to evoke from the actors, playwrights and designers under their 
control the best that is in them. “The test of their leadership,” as one 
of the speakers at the Conference said, “will be the number of their 
followers.” The responsibility of the Little Theatres has, it seemed clear 
from the Carnegie Conference, increased as the number of road com- 
panies has decreased. Little Theatres today supply many communities 
with the only spoken drama they are able to hear. Unless the standards 
of their productions are high, these communities will not only be badly 
educated as audiences, but prejudiced against the theatre. The impor- 
tance of the role which the Little Theatre and University Theatres have 
come to play is demonstrated in no better way than by the fact that Arthur 
Hopkins came from New York to the Pittsburgh Conference, not as a 
speaker, but as an interested member of the audience, anxious to keep in 
touch with the most recent developments in the amateur and student field. 


The new season’s program of the London Stage Society includes Ibsen’s 
Brand, to be given for the first time in England; Anton Chekhov’s Ivanov, 
which will also have its first English performance; James Joyce’s Exiles, 
given last season in New York at the Neighborhood Playhouse; and Fer- 
nand Crommelynck’s Rabelaisian modern-Flemish comedy The Cuckold 
Magnificent (Le Cocu Magnifique), which has been played in most of 
the European centres, including Moscow, during the last few years, but 
has yet to be performed in English. The Renaissance Theatre, following 
the lead of the Phoenix in the exploration of Old English tragedy and 
comedy, has just presented Wycherley’s The Plain Dealer to a London 
audience. The Phoenix in turn have added Marlowe’s Dr. Faustus to 
their list. A Greek Play Society has lately been formed, and will pro- 
duce in January the Oedipus Rex, in which Godfrey Tearle will appear. 
About the same time will be given the opening performance of a Ballet 
Society, organized for the experimental production of new ballets, with 
the co-operation of designers and musicians. Most of the classical dancers 
professionally engaged in London are interested in this scheme. Mr. H. 
Granville-Barker’s The Madras House has been revived. Among the 
other interesting productions of the autumn in London are The Playboy 
of the Western World and Juno and the Paycock, both performed by 
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From the New York Public Library Collection 


This wood-engraving, first published in 1877, shows Clara Morris 
at the period of her greatest triumph as an emotional actress. She 
was thirty-one years old, and had put so much energy and feeling 
into this role in Miss Multon, played at the old Union Square 
Theatre, that she was forced temporarily to retire from the stage. 
She had made her first appearance in New York seven years before, 
under the direction of Augustin Daly. Not only in Miss Multon, 
but in Camille, No Name, Article 47, and Man and Wife, Clara 
Morris excelled in the portrayal of suffering women. She died in 
November, at the age of seventy-nine. 




















Aline Bernstein’s designs for Ansky’s The Dybbuk, 
the opening production of the new season at the 
Neighborhood Playhouse, amply suggest the stark 
primitive folklore quality of the Hebrew drama, 
which has been impressively produced for the first 
time in English with the codperation of David 
Vardi, who created one of the leading roles at the 
Habima Theatre in Moscow. 
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Irish players at the Royalty Theatre; the Chauve-Souris at the Strand; a 
“Shaw season’’ at the Regent, which has been very successful; revivals of 
Abraham Lincoln with William J. Rea and of The Burgomaster of Stile- 
monde with Martin Harvey. 


The Honeymoon by John Tobin, which appears on the programme of 
Le Petit Théatre du Rice Carré in New Orleans this fall, has been a part 
of American dramatic history for a full century. It was first brought to 
New York in 1804-5 by Hallam and was acted with great success in spite 
of having been turned down by London managers. Perhaps its last 
New York performance was at Daly’s theatre in 1895 with a cast that 
included Augustin Daly, Ada Rehan and Maxine Elliott. It belongs 
especially to this New Orleans 
theatre, however, by virtue of 
its being the first play ever 
given in English in Louisiana, 
in1817. The programme repro- 
duced for the occasion is of a 
revival of this popular comedy 
at the St. Charles Theatre in 
1835. It contains the names 
of Miss Lane, who was John 
Drew’s mother, and Mrs. Kin- 
lock, who was his grandmother, 
and Mr. Burke, half-brother to 
Joseph Jefferson. Ben De- 








Bar, who played Count Mon- fam % Se FE La r R F on 
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talban, was an important figure 
in the theatres along the Mis- 
sissippi and especially in St. — 
Louis. The Honeymoon, based mani Tae cl i 
on The Taming of the Shrew, EN STH a 
was a great favorite with all 
stock companies during the first 
three-quarters of the Nine- 
teenth Century. It was, inci- 
dentally, the first play in which 
Otis Skinner ever acted, when 
in 1876 he produced it in the 
parlors of his father’s Hart- 
ford church, and (says a com- 
mentator) “raised a pleasant 
row about being too dramatic 
for church entertainments.” 
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The Independent Theatre of A. G. 
Bragaglia is installed in the recently 
excavated Baths of Septimus Severus 
yin Rome, decorated and arranged by 
modern Italian artists of the futuristic 
school. Plays by Cocteau, Pirandello, 
Shaw, Wedekind, Rosso di San Secondo, 
ballets, pantomimes, and other produc- 
tions are on its list, and Bragaglia’s 
organization also includes, besides its 
fundamental activities, the publication 
of a magazine, Cronache d’Attualita, a 
night club and the patronage of painting, sculpture and arts and crafts. 
Signor Bragaglia seems imbued with a massive energy, an open mind and 
abundance of faith in the printed word. He has a hundred broadsides 
pamphlets, etc., to illustrate his work; yet there is about it all a feeling 
of unreality and unrest best described in Gordon Craig’s words: “Signor 
Bragaglia can, we feel sure, do better . . . or do less. It’s not at all 
worthy of the immense tradition of the Italian stage. Italians have 
imagination, have always had it. So that to echo and to copy in no 
way represents the new spirit which has inspired Italy to stand on its own 
merits in all things and which seems to possess enough force to last out 
the centuries.” 





The Pitoeffs, who have lately given Paris some of its most interesting 
productions, seem to have doubled on last year’s success with Shaw’s 
St. Joan in a poetic play by Edmond Fleg called Le Juif du Pape. The 
play is a Fourteenth Century symbolic story of the Inquisition and the 
Ghetto, a chronicle in dialogue, more or less in the style of Péguy and 
Claudel. According to Claude Berton, there is in Le Juif du Pape 
drama, melodrama, and mystic poetry of the purest water. For the pro- 
duction at the Théatre des Arts Pitoeff has arranged settings of inclined 
and superimposed planes after the manner of Tairov. Jean d’Yd plays 
the Pope, Pitoeff the Jew, Carpentier the Rabbi, and for all this, says 
Berton, “‘there is an audience; there is, thank Heavens, a public.” 


Aristophanes, one of the most consistent reformers, propagandists, 
speechmakers of all times, will have made his bow in New York with 
Lysistrata before this magazine is off the press. How we will measure 
the power of his lashing laughter against our newspapers and forums and 
our radios remains to be seen. With all due respect to New York’s 
creative criticism, it is doubtful whether there will be an evaluation of 
this master comic equal to the following, reprinted in the Gilbert and 
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Sullivan Journal from an old article on W. S. Gilbert and Aristophanes 
by Dr. Alington, headmaster at Eton. Here is the portrait, modelled on 
Gilbert’s portrait of the Heavy Dragoon: 


If you want a receipt to construct Aristophanes, 

King without question of comedy’s kings, 

You should think of a sausage that’s made (as it often is) 

Out of a singular number of things; 

Ramsay MacDonald’s delight in a pacifist, 

Duke of Northumberland’s loathing for mobs, 

Poincaré’s logic apart from his massy fist, 

Maxse’s impatience to pillory jobs; 

Browning’s delight in a rhythmic experiment, 

Baldwin’s devotion to pigs in a sty; 

Johnson’s aversion to clerical merriment, 

Jeers of Jack Jones at a land that is dry: 

Stout Evangelical loathing for Popery, 

Harcourt’s abhorrence of mitre and cope-ry, 

Drunken debauchery, gross impropriety, 

Mixed with a simple and serious piety, 

Milton’s astonishing metrical gift, 

Something of Shakespeare, a little of Swift— 
Yes—yes—yes—yes: 

Borrow from each of them most of the best of them, 

Adding (I fear me) a spice of the rest of them, 

And I believe you may dare to expect 

Rather an Aristophanic effect. 
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A sketch of the Indepen- 
dent Theatre located in 
the Baths of Septimus 
Severus in Rome. 
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THE ORIENTAL THEATRE 


The Chinese Theatre, by A. E. Zucker. Little, Brown <P Company: 
Boston. Kabuki, the Popular Stage of Japan, by Zoé Kincaid. Macmil- 
lan Company: New York. 


OW much or how little the printed word can do to recreate for 
its readers a distant life and an alien art is illustrated in the 
difference between these two books on the Oriental theatre. Mr. 

Zucker’s volume is not highly technical. It is distinctly a volume for the 
student layman interested in the history and the material, the art and the 
conventions of the Chinese theatre. Since the drama itself is Mr. Zucker’s 
chief personal interest, almost half of the volume is taken up by scenarios 
and analyses of plays which are representative of their style and period 
in Chinese literature, and throw some special light on the life, the history 
and the religion they interpret. In spite of this inroad on his space Mr. 
Zucker manages in the fairly limited compass of his book to recreate 
the Chinese theatre in mass and in detail. During his five years at Peking 
he has used his eyes and his ears and his power of selection. Out of what 
he has seen and heard he chooses and presents the significant facts of 
Chinese dramatic history, its relation to our theatre today, and its larger 
similarity to the theatre of Elizabethan England. He analyzes the form 
and material of the drama as it has developed through ten centuries, the 
methods of production, the stylization of character and costume and make- 
up. And the Chinese theatre comes to life before us. Zoé Kincaid, on the 
other hand, seems to have hunted out everything about the Japanese 
theatre and never to have discovered the art of the theatre itself, not 
even of the Kabuki, or popular theatre, which is the subject of her book 
as opposed to the No theatre or the Marionette theatre. One looks in 
vain for some translation into our terms of all that fine artifice which rep- 
resents to our Occidental minds the Oriental theatre’s triumph over time. 
Not that Kabuki has seemed unworthy of the author’s effort—there is evi- 
dence of years of labor in the book, of long dwelling with old records, 
of consultations with scholars, and of steady attendance at the theatre 
itself. ‘I wish,” says the Introduction, “particularly to acknowledge Mr. 
Ihara’s investigations into the mass of chronicles of the theatre, his lives 
of the actors, his painstaking researches into drama, also his collection of 
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From “Wagner's Music Drama of the Ring” 


A A OO 


Paul Nash has made a series of fascinating wood- 
engravings of settings for The Ring which are pub- 
lished in L. Archier Leroy’s new interpretation. 
This design is for the last scene of the Goetter- 
daemmerung—the Hall of the Gibichungs: ““The 
hall is open at the back to a prospect of the Rhine. 
Rocky heights enclose the shore. The interior 
shows a doorway to the right. To the left are 
three narrow windows, through which moonlight 
falls on the floor of the Hall.” 























From “John Wenger” by Carlo de Fornaro 





John Wenger’s plan for a ballet Enchantment re- 
veals this prolific stage designer in a romantic mood. 
Contrast this forest with that of Miguel Covarru- 
bias published elsewhere in this number, and they 
seem to be as widely separated in spirit and tech- 
nique as Corot is from Henri Rousseau. 
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facts relating to the interference of the officials with the theatre and perse- 
cution of the actors.”” This book on Kabuki sounds like a selection from 
such a work. The illustrations give more of style and standard than all 
the text. FREDERICK Morton. 


OTHER NEW BOOKS 

The Web, by T. Stirling Boyd; Eldorado, by Howard Peacey; John 
Kemp's Wager, by Robert Graves; Three One Act Plays, by A. K. Clarke, 
A. O. Roberts and L. du Garde Peach. Samuel French, Inc.: New York. 

Four more plays from the British Drama League Library bring this col- 
lection to its twelfth volume. The plays in this series are selected and pub- 
lished in England by the Drama League and it is to be supposed that they 
have been singled out from a great number for this particular honor. Of the 
twelve titles on the list only The Man Who Ate the Popomack by W. J. 
Turner has been seen in this country. The Web was produced some years 
ago in London by the Play Actors under the title of The Case for the 
Prosecution. It is an exposition of the perfectly legal manner in which an 
innocent man may be found guilty of murder. Mr. Boyd’s knowledge of 
British criminal procedure is evident throughout—is, indeed, a prerequisite 
for any serious consideration of the play. Once this is accepted we have a 
thesis play of more than usual dramatic interest—one which, in view of 
our inveterate habit of trial by public opinion, should give us food for 
thought. Eldorado presents not a theme but a hero. Howard Peacey. 
whose Fifth of November was noticed in the Bookshelf of November, 1925 
(Vol. IX, No. 11), is interested in the struggles of the idealist in contact 
with the workings of every-day life. His Col. Burnaby in Eldorado is 
unique in that he is a survivor of the Great War who is not disillusioned. 
In this play we see Burnaby striving to preserve his faith in the face of 
‘soulless’? North American oil companies, conscienceless South American 
patriots, and fascinating senoritas. The drama of his struggle is pleas- 
antly full of plots and counterplots, gun-running, revolution and sudden 
death. Burnaby fights and falls and in the last act rises up to fight again 
at the instance of the inevitable clear eyed girl from Home. Victory, per- 
haps, but just the least bit unconvincing as theatre. A very far cry from 
South American revolutions is John Kemp’s Wager, a play written by 
Robert Graves in collaboration with the folk-singers and morris-dancers 
of old England. Mr. Graves has evolved an ingenious plot in which to 
set these songs and dances and has worked into it sundry other oddments 
of rural English lore, such as a pleasant play of St. George and the 
Dragon, a jumble sale “‘by request”’ and various traditional riddles and 
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games. In the one act plays we have a poetical-mythological drama in the 
tale of Persephone, a legend of the punishment of Judas in Cloudbreak, 
and a swift actable vignette of love and vengeance in Wind o’ the Moors. 


The Chief British Dramatists, edited by Brander Matthews and Paul 
Robert Lieder. Contemporary Plays, selected and edited by Thomas 
H. Dickinson and Jack R. Crawford. Houghton Mifflin Company: 
Boston. 

In these days, when library shelves as well as living quarters and 
breathing spaces are restricted to a minimum, two volumes which hold 
between modest covers the whole range of English drama will be most 
welcome. Brander Matthews and Paul Robert Lieder, in the Chief British 
Dramatists, have undertaken no less a task than that of presenting the 
entire panorama of the British stage from the earliest known religious 
drama to Wilde, Pinero and Henry Arthur Jones. Thirty-five plays 
have been selected and are printed in full, with brief scholarly notes on 
authors, texts and production. The volume cannot fail to be of the 
greatest value not only to the student, for whom it is obviously adapted, 
but to the general reader as well. Turning those pages where Marlowe, 
Jonson, Webster, Congreve and the rest follow one another in vivid pro- 
cessional, the reader approaches Mr. Dickinson’s collection of Contempo- 
rary Plays with a renewed sense of standards set—of heights achieved. 
These two volumes make possible most illuminating comparisons, as be- 
tween Drinkwater’s treatment of an historical theme such as his Oliver 
Cromwell with Marlowe’s Troublesome Reign and Lamentable Death 
of Edward the Second, or, for more diversion, Congreve’s picture of 
The Way of the World with Elmer Rice’s expression of our modern here 
and hereafter in the Adding Machine. Mr. Dickinson's encyclopedic 
knowledge of modern drama is his license for the delicate task of select- 
ing sixteen out of the multitude of plays that have been produced since 
1900. These plays are also printed in full and the book is equipped 
with notes, a bibliography and an index of characters that complete its 
usefulness as a reference book. Indeed, three and a half inches on the 
theatre bookshelf could not be more usefully, as well as more entertain- 
ingly, occupied than with these two volumes from Houghton Mifflin. 


The Days I Knew, by Lillie Langtry (Lady de Bathe). George H. 
Doran Company: New York. 

The sky-rocket rise of Mrs. Langtry from complete obscurity to the mid- 
most starry heaven of British society was undoubtedly the most theatrical 
effect ever achieved by the “Jersey Lily.”” What followed was more or less 
inevitable, and one is tempted to guess that Mrs. Langtry’s stage success 
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was based more on the reverberations of that moment at Lady Sebright’s 
when the flower of Lillie Langtry’s beauty ceased to blush unseen than on 
any particular histrionic ability. At any rate The Days I Knew gives us no 
hint of such talent. Itisa pleasant desultory account of things and people 
in which those who like kindly gossip and harmless anecdotes of the great 
and near great will find ample pasturage. Its contributions to theatrical 
history are microscopic—one of the most entertaining being the picture of 
Mrs. Lasaes scornfully refusing even to read the ms. of Lady Winder- 
mere’s Fan when Wilde brought the play, fresh from the mint, to lay it as 
a votive offering at her feet. Mrs. Langtry was apparently more success- 
ful in picking winners on the turf than in choosing her playwrights. Except 
for Shakespeare and Sheridan the plays she selected for her repertory in 
England, America and the colonies have all been forgotten. 


Wagner's Music Drama of the Ring, by L. Archier Leroy. Noel Doug- 
las: London. 

What Lavignac long ago did completely and well in the way of analyz- 
ing the music for Wagner’s Ring for the lay audience, L. Archier Leroy 
has done again, not because he did not know of the earlier work, and its 
many variants, but because he feels that Wagner’s music drama should be 
ever and ever brought back to mind by a new approach. The book which 
Noel Douglas has made for Mr. Leroy will help him serve his purpose, 
although the purpose itself hardly seems worth achieving. The wood 
engravings by Paul Nash—abstract designs vividly conceived and beauti- 
fully done and as far as possible from Wagner’s own sets—give a live 
value to the book. 


Still More Prejudice, by A. B. Walkley. Alfred A. Knopf: New York. 

Mr. Walkley’s prejudices are sufficiently diverting to guarantee a warm 
reception for this new collection. He has the gift of suave, cultivated chaff. 
To read these pages is as refreshing as a good talk over coffee and ciga- 
rettes, and the talk is, as it should be, of artists, actors and playwrights—of 
a critic’s disquietudes and Mr. Shaw’s “superbity.”” To those of us who do 
not read the London Times these polished brilliants from the pen of its 
veteran dramatic critic come as a refreshing diversion in a strident day. 


John Wenger, A Collection of Sketches. Joseph Lawren: New York. 

The sketches of John Wenger which are now collected in book form 
represent the work of one of the most active of our scenic artists. They 
explain his activity, too, because they possess an inventiveness, an endless 
decorative sense, and a sure knowledge of color. Though Mr. Wenger’s 
designs have more ingenuity than genius, and lack the thoughtful qualities 
of great stage settings, they are readily adaptable to the uses to which they 
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have been put. He has set endless motion picture tableaux and provided 
backgrounds for many revues as well as designing for both the commer- 
cial theatre and opera. In spite of the freshness and picturesqueness of 
many of his sketches, however, Mr. Wenger can not but be as embarrassed 
as his readers by the uncritical and effusive introduction which Carlo de 
Fornaro has written for the volume. 


Tyndale, by Parker Hord; Osman Pasha, by William Jourdan Rapp. 
The Century Company: New York. 

These two plays published by the Century Company have this in common, 
they are both preoccupied with the teachings of Christ as a means of salva- 
tion for the world. The first is historical, the second contains a hope, a 
forecast, a prophecy. Upon a carefully drawn background of present day 
Turkey, Mr. Rapp throws the shadow of a man great enough to span the 
gulf between the Christian and Islamic worlds. Osman Pasha is a 
Mohammedan who believes in the teachings of the Prophet Jesus. 
He is killed for his belief, as Tyndale, four hundred years ago, was killed 
for the sin of translating the Bible into English. Perhaps Osman’s dream 
is no more chimerical than Tyndale’s, and may eventually be fulfilled. In 
the meanwhile these plays will find many interested readers and present 
good material for production by the small groups in the community that 
have the courage to discuss religion. 


Sweet Times and the Blue Policeman, by Stark Young. Henry Holt & 
Company: New York. 

The people who feel they are just a trifle too old to enjoy Mr. Young’s 
collection of children’s plays are just the people Mr. Young did not have 
in mind when he wrote them. Sweet Times and the Blue Policeman is 
not one of those books written ‘for young people of all ages.’’ It is 
a charming and spirited collection of thirteen minute plays written espe- 
cially for children to read and play at home, catching childish dreams 
and childhood terrors in an unsophisticated dramatic form. Mr. Young 
himself says that this “is a book of plays to be acted or read by children, 
or to be produced by them with the aid of Marionettes,” and he ignores 
the ever ready association of parents and teachers with an infinite disdain. 
The plays are certain to draw many young children happily to the thought 
of the theatre at an earlier age than that at which they would don grease 
paint. 
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The demolition of Madison Square Garden and 
with it the old Garden Theatre, which for five 
years had housed the Yiddish Art Theatre, necessi- 
tated a temporary removal of that interesting organ- 
ization to a Broadway theatre. Now plans have 
been drawn by Harrison E. Wiseman for a perma- 
nent home on Stuyvesant Place, Second Avenue and 
East Tenth Street, and the Yiddish Art Theatre is 
actually under construction. Mr. Wiseman ac- 
centuates the Oriental character of the new play- 
house, which has the advantage of facades on two 
streets, and ‘n its broad lines it recalls the massive 
simplicity of traditional synagogue architecture. 


























Wear Evening Clothes Which 
Bespeak The Thoroughbred 




















| Stein loch? 


Dinner Jackets 


@ Outward style is 
wholly dependent upon 
| the “innards” of a suit. 
Only the finest type of 
| skilled hand-tailoring 
goes into our Stein- 





1 Bloch Dinner Jackets. 

} | 

| JOHN DAVID 

Exclusive, But Not Expensive 
{ BROADWAY AT 32nd STREET 


1268 BROADWAY, Hotel Martinique 
125 AND 127 WEST 422d STREET 
338 MADISON AVE., Facing Biltmore 
62 BROADWAY, Below Wall 
EXCHANGE PLACE AT NEW STREET 
NASSAU STREET AT MAIDEN LANE 
COURT ST., At Montague, BROOKLYN 





























PLAYS 


» have a complete stock of plays for use 


in Schools and Colleges. 


THREE Act We recommend only the best 


PLAys for Senior and Class Plays. 
One Act Each year sees an increase in 
PLAys the popularity of one act plays. 


CHILDREN’s All of which are effective 
PLAYS whether alone or grouped on 


a program. 


PAGEANTS & These beautiful spectacles have 
()PERETTAS a place of their own in the 
play life of every school. 
We also handle: 


HUMOROUS AND DRAMATIC READINGS, 
ORATIONS, AND PIANOLOGUES 


Ivan Bloom Hardin Company 
3806 Cottage Grove Ave., Des Moines, lowa 
Write for Catalog E (Plays for Schools 
and Colleges) 

Or Catalog 1 (Readings and Orations) 





YOUR STAGE LIGHTING 


problems may be answered by the use of our scien- 
tifically designed and highly efficient stage lighting 
units. It has been demonstrated that our 9” Cube 


Box Lights are versatile and fill many exacting re- 


quirements. Our “‘Soft-Edge’ group has grown 
from two sizes of incandescent Spot Lights to at 
present include Teaser and Tormentor hoods. These 
modern units are all giving new and unique features 
to the art of stage illumination. 


PEVEAR COLOR SPECIALTY CoO. 


Theatrical Designers and Lighting Engineers 
71 Brimmer Street Boston, Mass. 








Tel. Pennsylvania 2288 


Theodore Kahn Scenic 
Studios 


155 West 29th Street 
New York City 


DESIGNING CONSTRUCTION PAINTING 
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AMERICAN ACADEMY OF DRAMATIC ARTS 
FOUNDED 1884 BY FRANKLIN H. SARGENT 
Trustees:—DANIEL FroHMAN, AuGustus THomAs, JoHN Drew, BENJAMIN F. RoeEpDER 





The Leading Institution in America for Dramatic Art and Expressional Training. 
Prepares and Equips for ACTING, TEACHING, DIRECTING. 
Develops POISE and POWER for Use in Any Vocation in Life. 


New Winter Class enrolling Jan. 15th 
Also Extension Dramatic Courses in Cooperation with COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 


Free catalogue describing all courses 
Room 152-L 


CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK CITY 











1 Toray UTR TEERSIES 





ELSA FINDLAY 


SEASON 1925-1926 





DALCROZE EURYTHMICS PLASTIQUE—PANTOMIME 
DANCE COMPOSITION | Eten 


For Actors, Dancers, Musicians, Téachers 





Freedom from inhibitions through Rhythmic Movement 
Freedom of muscular activity through Plastique Movement 


Freedom of expression in movement through Pantomime 


Mad. Sa. 1019 264 Fifth Avenue New York 


Teacher at Inter. Theatre Arts, Inc., The “Laboratory” Theatre, Denishawn, etc. 








The Community Players 


Stage Career Agency 


(Connected with Louis Hallett’s Office, Three Arts 
Little Theatre, and the Little Theatre 
Service Bureau) 


A Professional Institution Combining Training, 
Engagement and Career Direction. 
Contract to Place Every Accepted Applicant, 


Practical Experience in Playwriting, 

Stage Direction and Management. 
Personal Management of Dramatic Artists, Singers, 
Musicians and Special Talent. 

Artists and Talent in All Lines Supplied 


108 W. 59th STREET, NEW YORK 
Tel. Circle 6638-9 


SANTA BARBARA, CALIFORNIA 
will produce, under the direction of 
Colin Campbell Clements 
SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL 
Feb. 11, 12, 13. 

SUN UP 
Mar. 11, 12, 13. 

THE ALTAR OF INNOCENCE 
Apr. 8, 9, 10. 

SEVEN KEYS TO BALDPATE 
May 6, 7. 8. 

RIP VAN WINKLE 
June 3, 4, 5 











F. RAY COMSTOCK and MORRIS GEST HAVE THE GREAT HONOR TO ANNOUNCE 


FOR THE FIRST TIME IN AMERICA 


The Moscow Art Theatre Musical Studio 


(The Synthetic Theatre) 
of Vladimir Nemirovitch-Dantchenko 
Engagement Limited to Seven Weeks in New York 
At Jolson’s Fifty-ninth Street Theatre 


The Repertory for the 
WEEK OF DEC. 


GALA PREMIERE AND ENTIRE 
‘LYSISTRATA.” 
ENTIRE WEEK OF DEC. 21: MATS. FRI. 


First Five Weeks Will Be: 
14: MATS. FRI. AND SAT., 


z 


AND SAT.. “LA PERICHOLE.”” ENTIRE WEEK OF 


DEC. 28: MATS. FRI. AND SAT., “THE DAUGHTER OF MADAME ANGOT.” WEEK OF JAN, 4: 


MON. AND TUES. EVES., JAN. 4 AND 5, FRI. 
CITA AND THE SOLDIER” 


JAN. 9, “LA PERICHOLE.”/” ENTIRE WEEK 


“LOVE AND DEATH,” FEATURING RACHMANINOFF’S 


MAT., JAN. 8, AND SAT. EVE., JAN. 9, “CARMEN- 


: WED... THURS. AND FRI. EVES.. JAN. 6. 7 AND 8, AND SAT. MAT., 


OF JAN. 11: MATS. FRI. AND SAT., PUSHKIN’S 
“ALEKO.” 


Seats on sale at the Box office. Write for prospectus te MORRIS GEST, PRINCESS THEATRE, 104 West 39th St., New York 
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Costumes 


Marionettes 





Costumes TAMS Music 
Largest Costume Establishment in 
the United States 
Longacre 1913. 318 W. 46th St., N.Y.C. 


WILLIAM DuNCAN and Epwarp MABLEY present 
The Tatterman Marionettes 


in repertoire of ancient and modern comedies, 
farces, legends and folk tales. 


441 W. Hancock Ave. Detroit, Mich. 











COSTUMES 15,000 to choose from. Entire 


184 Charles Frohman produc- 
tions and thousands same costumes we supply 
Broadway shows. Official costumer N. Y. Theatre 
Guild. Send list of requirements for estimate. 


BROOKS 1437 B’way, New York 


Makeup, Wigs and Toupees 








Miller, Theatrical Costumer 
COSTUMES—WIGS, ETC., TO HIRE FOR ANY 
PLAY—CANTATA—OPERA—TABLEAUX, ETC. 
HISTORICALLY CORRECT 
Catalogue and Estimate Furnished 


236 South 11th Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


WATKINS 6738 ~ OPEN EVENINGS — 


Stanley Costume Studios 
HISTORICAL MASQUERADE 
Any Country Any Period Any Occasion 
Hand Painted Shawls and Embroidered Scarfs 
Genuine Chinese Mandarin Coats and Pajama Suits 


306 W. 22nd St. New York City 


G. Shindhelm 
144 West 46th Street 
Bryant 3726. New York City 





Restaurants 





The Russian Inn 
Luncheon, Afternoon Tea, Dinner, Supper. 
Decorations by Boris Artzybasheff. 


5 __ 33 W. 37th St., N. Y. C. Fitzroy 6567 


The Cabin 
“One of New York’s most popular Tea-Rooms” 
Luncheon—Afternoon Tea—Dinner 
Real SOUTHERN Cooking, adds much to 
Theatre Party. 


56 West 49th St. Bryant 2675 





Manuscript Specialists 


Vocal— Dramatic 





Miss M. Brandao 
Calvin Johnston, Author—Zoe Akins, Playwright— 
Henry W. Fisher, Author, and other prominent 
clients. Professional script, plays, novels. 


47 W. 42nd St. (Rm. 521) Penn. 4535 





Telephone Ashland 7448 NOTARY PUBLIC 
Harry E. Clark 
ALL TYPES OF PROFESSIONAL MANUSCRIPTS 


MULTIGRAPHIN 
“OF THE BETTER GRADE” 


1019 Flatiron Building NEW YORK 


Carrie Funk Koch 


Experienced Typist Notary Public 


“‘Abie’s Irish Rose’’ “The Vagabond King”’ 
Other Successes Secretarial Work 


7” 1482 B’way, N. Y. C. Bryant 8827 


National Letter Company 
(ELIZABETH HAMM) 
Multigraphing, Mimeographing, Mailing, Press No. 
tices, Plays, Scenarios, Manuscripts, Stories, Public 
Stenography, Notary Public. 


116 W. 39th St.. N. Y. C. Wis. 7585 


Frederick D. Loomis 
Professional and Amateur Coach 
Twenty Years’ Experience 
DRAMATIC, MUSICAL AND PAGEANTRY 


626 West 165th St. Wash. Hts. 9778 
Lucy Feagin Studios 


of Dramatic Art 
ACTING—DIRECTING—TEACHING—PUBLIC SPEAKING 
Thorough Training in Expression. Developing Per- 
sonality. Diction. French methods of Pantomime. 


112-114 Carnegie Hall Circle 1766 





Schools 





Mr. Albert Bruning 


Will accept a limited number of pupils for 
instruction in the essentials of acting. 


142 East 18th St. Stuyvesant 2863 


Ruth Mary Keyes 
DANCING 
“As mind and soul find Deauty through the body’’ 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios 
N. Y. City (1425 Broadway) Penn. 2634 





Scenery 











G. M. Vail, Pres. Chester Rakeman, V.-Pres. 


Vail Scenic Construction Co. 
BUILDER OF THEATRICAL SCENERY 


Chelsea 0744 320 W. 24th St., N.Y.C. 


Scenery and Draperies 


For rent or sale, for any play or stage, 
large or small. 


Schell Scenic Studio 
581 So. High Street Columbus, Ohio 


New York School of Expression 
Established 1893 

PUBLIC SPEAKING, VOICE DEVELOPMENT, DRAMATIC ART 

AND CONVERSATION Saturday Morning Class 

Day and Evenings. Special Classes for Men 

C. S. Presby, Pres. 332 West 56th Street 

Telephone Columbus 4884 New York City 








Mary Stuart 


Dramatic coach and teacher of expression. 
Specialist in voice culture and _ diction. 


819-825 Carnegie Hall, N. Y. Circle 3467 
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AMI MALI HICKS 


PAINTER OF COSTUMES, PROPERTIES, AND FABRICS 
FOR THE THEATRE 


The making of costumes for the theatre is more than a craft. It is the art 
of drawing and modeling the form of a costume with materials; and then 
painting it into the color of the scene with dye or whatever medium may be 
selected. 


Workshop 141 East 17th Street, New York 
Telephone Stuyvesant 0706 











SPECIAL THEATRE ARTS OFFERS 


FOR YOUR LIBRARY OR AS CHRISTMAS GIFTS 
be pry ARTS, Inc., announces the following special holiday combination 
offers of its publications. An attractive card has been prepared to accompany 
orders intended as Christmas gifts, and such orders will be held until any specified 
mailing date. Each book and magazine will be mailed to a separate address. 
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Drawings for the 


Theatre 
By Robert Edmond Jones 
The introduction by 
Arthur Hopkins 

Bound in boards. 35 halftone 
plates. Edition limited to 600 
copies, numbered and auto- 
graphed. $5.00 


A Project for a Theatrical 
presentation of 


The Divine Comedy 


of Dante 
By Norman-Bel Geddes 
The foreword by 
Max Reinhardt 
The Photography by 
Francis Bruguiere 
Bound in boards. Forty half- 
tone plates. Price $5.00 


The Colonnade 


By Stark Young 
A distinguished modern drama 
of the aristocratic South. Bound 
in paper, $.75 


The House Into Which 
We Are Born 


By Jacques Copeau 
A poignant play of a French 
family, which is meeting great 
success in American Little 
Theatres. Bound in paper, $.75 


$4.25 


{Paper 

















COMBINATION OFFER No. 1 
THEATRE ARTS MONTHLY 
THE COLONNADE 
THE HOUSE INTO WHICH WE ARE BORN 
COMBINATION OFFER No. 2 
THEATRE ARTS MONTHLY 
A PROJECT FOR THE DIVINE COMEDY 
Regular Sales Price $9.00 
THEATRE ARTS MONTHLY 
(One year’s subscription) 
DRAWINGS FOR THE THEATRE 
Regular Sales Price $14.00 
THEATRE ARTS MONTHLY 
(Two subscriptions for one year) 
DRAWINGS FOR THE THEATRE 
Regular Sales Price $18.00 
FIVE SUBSCRIPTIONS 
THEATRE ARTS MONTHLY 


(One year’s subscription) 
Regular Sales Price $5.50 
$7.00 
(One year’s subscription) 
COMBINATION OFFER No. 3 $11.00 
A PROJECT FOR THE DIVINE COMEDY 
COMBINATION OFFER No. 4 $14.00 
A PROJECT FOR THE DIVINE COMEDY 
COMBINATION OFFER No. 5 $16.00 
Regular Sales Price $20.00 





New subscriptions only (not renewals). 


THEATRE ARTS, Inc., 7 East 42nd St., New York 
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DENISHAWN 


The Ruth St. Denis and Ted Shawn 
School of Dancing and its Related Arts 


WINTER COURSES BEGIN JAN. 4 
Send for Catalogue 
Mrs. Mabel C. Shawn, Mer. 
327 West 28th Street New York City 
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MIKHAIL MORDKIN 


Premier Danseur and Ballet Master of the Imperial 
Theatre of Moscow and Instructor of Plastique 
and Rhythm at the Moscow Art Theatre. 


108 Central Phone 
Park South Circle 
New York 8367 





SCHOOL OF THE DANCE 


Classes in ballet, toe and character dancing, 
pantomime, mimo-drama, plastique and rhythm. 





THE CORNISH SCHOOL 
Drama .*. Music .*. Dance 
SEATTLE, WASH. 


MR. AND MRS. BURTON W. JAMES 
PLAY ACTING AND STAGING 


MARGARET E. A. CRAWFORD 
PHONETICS, DICTION AND LITERATURE 


SYLVIA TELL 
DANCING 


BERTHE PONCE DOW AND WALLACE DOW 
DALCROZE EURYTHMICS 


NELLIE C. CORNISH, Director 


Write for Catalog. 


INTER-THEATRE ARTS 
SCHOOL OF 
ACTING and PRODUCTION 


The course includes practical training and public 
performances. Special productions to show work 
of advanced students. 

The Faculty includes: Madame Alberti, Madame 
Laeis-Baldwin, Helen Ford, Norman-Bel Geddes, 
Harry Wagstaff Gribble, Elizabeth B. Grimball, 
Kenneth Macgowan, James Reynolds. 


Write for catalog of winter and summer courses to 


INTER-THEATRE ARTS, Inc. 
42 Commerce Street New York 





THE New ScHooL 
for SOCIAL RESEARCH 


STARK YOUNG 


Every Tuesday afternoon (5:20 to 
6:50) in the auditorium of the New 
School, Stark Young is giving a series / 
of talks on the current theatrical sea- 
son, including a discussion of, 

Acting, individual actors, 
dramatists, producers ; the 
decor of the theatre; tenden- 
cies in the drama, poetic, 
realistic, commercial, the art 
of the theatre, etc. 

Full course tickets or single admissions may be obtained at the office 


465 West 23rd Street Tel. Chelsea 1386 






THEODORA IRVINE 


STUDIO for the THEATRE 


Course Oct. 19th to May 22nd 


The course includes Pantomime, Voice, Diction, Make-up, Stage 
Technique, and the rehearsal and public performance of plays 
Advanced students become members of The Irvine 
Players under management of Lee Keedick. 

“I am trying to profit by what you 

taught me.”’—Alice Brady. 
Method approved by Eva Le Gallienne, Mrs. 
Coburn, Edith Wynne Matthison, Charles Rann 
Kennedy. 
Many students placed in Broadway productions. 

Winter term begins January 2nd 
Send for Catalogue 


31-A Riverside Drive New York City 








Morris SCHOOL OF RHYTHM 
AND NATURAL DANCE 


LOUISE REVERE MORRIS 


A technique of rhythmic movement based 
upon universal law—Dance as a spontaneous 
natural expression. 


Second term begins Feb. 1 
Beginners’ Classes. Circular upon request. 


200 West 57th Street New York City 





MASTER INSTITUTE of UNITED ARTS 


MUSIC, PAINTING, SCULPTURE, ARCHITECTURE 
OPERA-CLASS, BALLET, DRAMA. LECTURES 


SPECIAL CLASSES 
FULL DRAMATIC COURSE under Leo Bulgakof of the 


Moscow Art Theatre. 

THEATRE DECORATION under Raymond Sovey and 
Robert Van Rosen. 

COSTUME DESIGN ander Gilbert Clark. 

INTERIOR DECORATION under Herbert Lord Radus. 

SCULPTURE ander Robert Laurent. 

ARCHITECTURE under Alfred C. Bossom and William 
Virrick. 

DRAWING AND PAINTING ander Samuel Halpert, 
Ellen Kettanen and Chester Leich. 

Day and Evening Classes in All Branches of Arts 


310 Riverside Drive (cor. 103rd St.), New York Academy 3860 
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JUNIOR AND SENIOR COURSES IN 


ACTIN 


WITH PROFESSIONAL PLACEMENT 


FACKARD THEATRE INSTITUTE 


— 





Thousands of famous A Junior Course of six months and a Senior 
players have been Intensive Course of six weeks. The only 
placed, including: Institution of its kind in America, with 


branch courses operating in Chicago, Denver 


William Fernum (opening June 15), Rochester. Ithaca, Cincin- 


Richard Bennett nati, Boston and actually placing actors in 
Lionel Atwell the companies of David Belasco, Lee Shubert, 
Madge Kennedy Henry Miller, Charles Frohman, Arthur Hop- 
Thomas Meighan kins, A. H. Woods and other prominent pro- 
ducers and leading stock Theatres in the 
Jeanne Eagels United States. 
Walter Hampden Junior Course students demonstrating un- 
James Kirkwood usual ability are transferred to the Intensive 
Hefhseck Stian — for “ome nae Moe aya 
and money. onor graduates are aced in 
Katharine Cornell engagements this season and their careers 
Henry B. Warner quickly developed into professional promi- 
Dorothy Dalton nence through the 


Frank Craven PACKARD THEATRICAL EXCHANGE 


The largest professional placement organization in the World 
CHISMORE PACKARD, President 
HENRY GAINES HAWN, Dean 
ae Address RUTH TOMLINSON, Director, Suite 401-C 


Established 1892 EARL CARROLL THEATRE BUILDING, 755 7th Avenue, New York 
PHONE CIRCLE 6840 




















The American Laboratory 
Theatre, Inc. 


RICHARD BOLESLAVSKY 
107 WEST 58th STREET 


Announces 
The Opening of the Spring Term of its Dramatic 
School on February 1, 1926 


THE COURSES INCLUDE 





MARIA OUSPENSKAYA....The Technique of Acting WLIZABSTH PRRKING...... 2c cccccccccces Drawing 
Be SN ian 46-63» caw enls snk ee ene Ballet WInpsor P. DacceTr...........The Spoken Word 
RIGA PINBLAY... 2.6.00 0c0se Dalcroze Eurythmics MARGARET PRENDERGAST MCLEAN........-- Diction 
EE. FE 050 25s. 100956 can sa chaneioue Fencing MARGARET DISSOFF...........+--+ Voice Production 


The students of the American Laboratory Theatre, Inc., enjoy the privilege of being instructed in 
Plastique and Mime-drama at the Mikhail Mordkin School of the Dance. 


The keystone of the work is a series of talks by Richard Boleslavsky on The Art of Acting and 
practice rehearsals with him. 


Special Lectures by Stark Young, Robert Edmond Jones and other exponents of arts affiliated with 
the Theatre. 
For information apply to Elisabeth Bigelow, Executive Secretary. 


“THE SCARLET LETTER,” by Nathaniel Hawthorne 
is given every Tuesday and Thursday evening at 8:30 p. m. 


“TWELFTH NIGHT OR WHAT YOU WILL,” by William Shakespeare 


every Friday at 8:30 p. m. and Saturday at 2:30 p. m. 


“THE SEA-WOMAN’S CLOAK,” by Amelie Rives (Princess Troubetzkoy) 


every Wednesday and Saturday at 8:30 p. m. 
. Subscription Season—four plays—$7.70 
Address Richard S. Aldrich, Bus. Mgr., 107 West 58th Street, or telephone Circle 2887 





In writing to Advertisers please mention Theatre Arts Monthly. 














Why are English bred actors and singers so delightfully clear in enunci- 
ating? Why are so many American artists ‘‘mushy’’—words crushin 
each other in an effort to escape the actor, the singer, the monologist, etc: 





What I write is not written on slate and no finger, not of Time 
himself, who dips it in the clouds of years, can efface it—LANDOR 


Excellence in Englis 
FRANK H. CALLAN 


* + — 

—exquisite English 

—its Masters, its Melody, Beauty—Power 
You can’t give your Secretary, your Typist, a more interesting, more helpful, more 
acceptable gift than ‘‘EXCELLENCE IN ENGLISH.” It will increase their efficiency, 
their income—and yours. If your Employer’s dictation is vague, wobbly, stammering 
—‘*Was there ever a stuttering woman?’’—give him a copy of ‘EXCELLENCE IN 
ENGLISH.” He will frankly or tacitly bless you for doing an act of charity. 
What is more trying to patience and digestion than ninety-nine in a hundred dinner 
speakers? If booked for the honor, turn to ‘‘EXCELLENCE IN ENGLISH’’--you will 
then say more in five minutes than all the ‘‘exhibits’’ on the dais drone, drawl or 
spout in hours. 
To a Bachelor, man, or maid; he?—she? will give it preferred place in ‘‘den’’, desk, 
library—mind. 

Thousands of men and women are barred from promotion: thousands, 
in fact, lose positions, because they don’t know how to read, write 
and speak English that is assuring, convincing—charming. 
days, when ignorance, carelessness and perversity 
are doing so much to mar one of the noblest lan- 


guages with which man has ever been endowed, 
such a book as Mr. Callan’s ‘‘EXCELLENCE IN 
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The highest paid writer of English in the world 
is Frank Irving Fletcher. He says: Callan’s ‘‘EX- 
CELLENCE IN ENGLISH” is a FIVE-FOOT 
SHELF in AN INCH AND A HALF. It’s worth 











Sane for the prose selections alone, and as an 
aid to facility and felicity of expression it is a 
college course in English for Four Dollars and a 
Half. He has compiled a book that is packed 
with entertainment and instruction and which 
should be in the possession of whoever wants to 
be listened to as well as heard. 


—FRANK IRVING FLETCHER 


I have read with keen pleasure Callan’s ‘‘EX- 
CELLENCE IN ENGLISH.”’ The book is a most 
valuable one, and fills a decided want. It is clear, 
concise, interesting, and to the point. I shall 
recommend it to those of ~~ students who are 
striving to improve their style both in writing 
and in public speaking. 

WILLIAM STARR MYERS, PH.D. 
Princeton University, 
Department of History and Politics. 


Mr. Callan has improved upon the philosopher 
who, speaking of Beauty, said, ‘‘I cannot tell you 
what it is, but I can show it to you.’’ In these 


‘“*EXCELLENCE IN ENGLISH”? in 





ENGLISH”’ seems nothing short of a Godsend, 
for the student, for the writer, for the reader, for 
every person who prizes the faculty of expressing 
thoughts with accuracy, with clarity and with 
eloquence. I wish that it might be carefully 
studied by all who essay to write or to speak 
the English language. 


—WILLIS FLETCHER JOHNSTON, L.H.D. 
Long Literary Editor of N. Y. Tribune and North 
American Review; Contributing Editor to Boston 
Transcript. 


But what a book this ‘EXCELLENCE IN 
ENGLISH’’! It is my favorite bedside book, and 
I think it will always remain so. I havea dip into 
it every night before I go to sleep—just like a kid 
in a pie-shop. I am educating myself at every 
page. Really, this is a big thing, a university 
course in English— and in more than mere 
English; in psychology and mind training, too. 
Callan’s work is something big, something last- 
ing, something that will stand forever. 

CHARLES PHILLIPS. 
Lecturer in English, University of Notre Dame. 


the home will be 


interest to all—and just the book for a Guest room 
If your Son, your Daughter, are at College (or preparing), give them EXCEL- 


LENCE IN ENGLISH. 


Read the book yourself first; if not an ideal, helpful, lifetime comrade for those you 
love and for you yourself return. 


Price $4.50 Net 


$4.65 Postpaid 


of 


The Devin-Adair Company, Publishers, 437 Fifth Avenue, New York! 


In writing to Advertisers please mention Theatre Arts Monthly. 
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H. Content & Co. 


111 Broapway 


Stock Brokers 


New York, N. Y. 
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4, Light on the Subject 


The Art of the New Theatre demands scientific stage lighting. To- 
day's productions are admittedly the finesi ever done and the new 
season has already given us demonstration of rare beauty in scenic 
and lighting effects. 


The Display proudly boasts of playing collaborator with the great 
artists whose brilliant achievements they have illuminated. 


"The Vagabond King,” ‘Dearest Enemy,” “Craig's Wife,” “Hamlet 
in Modern Dress,” “Enemy,” “Monkey Talks,” “Captain Jinks,” 
“Charlot’s Revue of 1926,” Provincetown Players, Greenwich Vil- 
lage Theatre Group, The Stagers and the Theatre Guild Preset:ta- 
tions are but a few of the productions that the Display Stage Lighting 
Company, Inc., has exclusively supplied with electrical lighting and 
effects. 


Send for our catalog illustrating the latest developments and improve- 
ments in modern stage lighting. 





A LIGHT FOR EVERY PURPOSE’ 
UU DU Cut 
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DISPLAY STAGE LIGHTING Co.iINc 
334. WEST 44TH ST, NEW YORK CITY 
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THE AMERICAN 
DRAMATIST 
By MONTROSE J. MOSES 


( This new edition of Mr. Moses’ famous 
book has been entirely rewritten, yet it con- 
tains all the features which made the first 
book so authoritative. The new “American 
Dramatist” is a study of backgrounds and 
methods: the reader is given a picture of 
manners and customs existent in the theatre 
which tempered the originality of the Ameri- 
can dramatist, and against which he had to 
fight for native recognition. 

( The reader has at hand every reference 
and chronological fact necessary for a full 
perspective of the work of the American 
dramatist since 1714. Lists of plays are 
given in tables throughout the book, and 
types of dramas are excellently treated. 


With illustrations. 
$3.50 at all booksellers 
Boston LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY Publishers 








INSIDE THE MOSCOW 
ART THEATRE 


By Oliver M. Sayler 


Mr. Sayler, the author of “Our 
American Theatre,” gives us here 
first hand information about the fa- 
mous Moscow Art Theatre at home 
in Russia, and the first record of its 
new lyric branch, The Moscow Art 
Theatre Musical Studio. ($4.00) 


PLAYS OF THE MOSCOW 
ART THEATRE 
MUSICAL STUDIO 


Seven Plays Translated from the 
Russian. By G. S. and Gilbert Seldes 


A collection of the complete Eng- 
lish translations of the entire reper- 
tory of the lyric branch of the Mos- 
cow Art Theatre. ($3.00) 


Publishers BRENTANO’S New York 




















Some New Publications 


of 
SAMUEL FRENCH 


MAKING THE LITTLE THEATRE PAY 


A Practical Handbook by Oliver Hinsdell, with 
several illustrations. Bound. $1.60 postpaid. 


ONE-ACT PLAYS FOR STAGE AND STUDY 
Second Series 

21 plays never before published in book form. 
Preface by Walter Prichard Eaton. 

Authors’ represented: Lady Gregory, Henry 
Arthur Jones, Austin Strong, Pearl Franklin and 
Fred Ballard, E. C. Carpenter, Elmer L. Rice, 
Harriet Ford and Harvey O’Higgins, Kenyon 
Nicholson, Roi Cooper Megrue, Glenn Hughes, 
William Gillette, J. W. Rogers, Jr., Paul Green, 
Martin Flavin, Charles O’Brien Kennedy, Hermon 
Ould, Oliphant Down, Andre de Lorde, and Franz 
Molnar. Bound. Price $3.15 postpaid. 


THREE JOHN GOLDEN PLAYS 

The Clock Shop, The Robe of Wood, and The 
Vanishing Princess—one-act fantasies by John 
Golden. Prefaces by George Ade and Rupert 
Hughes. [Illustrations and music. Bound. Price 
$1.35 postpaid. 

Our Fall list includes new plays and volumes 
by Martin Flavin, Alfred Kreymborg, Paul Green, 
The Nugents, Robert Graves, etc. 


Send for our latest catalog. 
SAMUEL FRENCH 
Incorporated 1898 
T. R. Epwarps, Managing Director 


25 W. 45th Street New York City 





REPRESENTATIVE PLAYS 
By AMERICAN DRAMATISTS 
From 1765 to THE PreseENtT Day 
Edited by MONTROSE J. MOSES 
Volume II. 1815-1858. Now ready $8.00 


This completes Mr. Moses’s important ref- 
erence collection of typical American Plays. 
As in the first and third volumes of the 
series Mr. Moses has selected Plays with 
interesting histories, and which illustrate the 
taste of the time in drama. Each Play is 
provided with a sketch of the author, a 
bibliography and a special Introduction. 

The Plays included in Vol. II are:—Fash- 
ionable Follies by Joseph Hutton, 1815 
Prutus, or The Fall of Tarquin by John 
Howard Payne, 1818—Sertorius, or The 
Roman Patriot by David Paul Brown, 1830 
—Tortesa, the Usurer by N. P. Willis, 1839 
—The People’s Lawyer by Joseph S. Jones, 
1839—Jack Cade by Robert T. Conrad, 1841 

Fashion by Mrs. Anna Mowatt, 1850 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin, dramatized by George 
L. Aiken, 1852—Self by Mrs. Sidney Bate- 
man, 1856—Horseshoe Robinson by Clifton 
\W. Tayleure, 1858. 


E. P. DUTTON & COMPANY, Publishers 
681 Fifth Avenue New York 
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